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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 





THE U. S CONSTITUTION ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL,’ 


Ee «Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the*Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure tho petpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of prererving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons, . . ‘To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the tnderstanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted witf the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 


| AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 


TAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT,’ —Joux Quixcy ADAMS 
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NTERMEDDLING WITH 
PUROPEAN UD 
“ SLAVERY LAWS. 
sy of our power and agygres- 
the Southern States of | this 
dto British abolitionists and 
ench National Assembly, the 
laws of some of our Southern 
on specially animadverted upon, and 
ts nd furious threats uttered by a cer- 
aa member, who will bear away the 
Mi <srs, Giddings and Seward, The ig- 
vertinence of this foreign legislator 
} The Solons end Lycurguses of 
» Dahomey could display hardly less knowl- 
‘e principles and organization of our gov- 
th i. their friends and rivals in: the Nation- 
v of France, and those who are attached,to 
The following elaborate 
.e London Gazette of the 6th of De- 
, + will corroborate this statement. We 
ve this occasion to offer a few remarks on 
+. which has so engrossed the attention of 
sand journalists in the two most potent 
f Europe. We owe this to our own sense 
spect as a nation, since we are arraigned 
world for violating the laws of nations and 
zation by these condemned enactments. 
s yeediess to analyze the respective powers of 
State and federal governments, as they bear upon 
It is enough to remark, that by the 
national Constitution, the regulation of 
s, and especially those that relate to the 
hts of slavery, are exclusively vested 
The federal Con- 
: recognises this power,and of course what- 
jo in pursuance of it, is binding on 
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lice 


f Great Britain. 


veral States themselves. 


t the States 
ronment and all the nations of the 
The federal government is compelled to re- 
lations, and has no constitutional au- 
treaties or compacts which con- 
them. ‘This great constitutional principle 


the world ought to understand; and 

slike our laws or our government, we know 
y of getting redress—and that is, to 

es, or engage in intercourse with 


They must take us and our government as they 


s, and not with the hope or the power of 
g either to suit their own interests and opin- 
'he laws complained of were passed under 


, that they had become indispensable 


» States wherein they exist. 


it abolition encroachments rendered them ne- 


Ot ali the mischievous agents of the abo- 
the black sailors were the most trouble- 
ie and dangerous. Generally restless, mutinous, 


snming and daring, they scattered the firebrands of 


scontent and insurrection among all the slaves 








i whom they came in contact. Besides, their 
yr and appearance facilitated the escape of slaves ; 
vils that resulted from their free and un- 

| association with them were daily becoming 
dable and alarming. South Carolina 

pelled, in self-defence, as she supposed, and 

f her own police powers, to enact these 

¥s, lo which our own people are required to sub- 
J against which these European fanatics now 
istily. In like manner, the States pass 

rantine laws to protect the health of their citizens. 


French ministers throw out the suggestion that 
ers in their navy might come under the 
‘trictions. We imagine that a negro 
1 hegro cook on their vessels would fare 
uike. We know of no distinctions in 
They are all regarded by our gov- 
1 laws as inferior to the whites. They 
reate the government; they form no part of 
\ithough they possess certain rights under 
y Save not the fundamental rights of constitu- 
* under ity but of subjects to i The difference 
en the tw clear and obvious as the 
may. In our national intercourse with 
“ig governments—France or Great Britain, for 
im ye deal with them as nations of white 
have declared negroes to be subjects 
+ lul equal privileges and rights as them- 
‘é cannot give their negroes the same 
rivileges, under a treaty with us, in all the 
‘on; lor, as we have remarked, the 
innot confer such benefits in 
1ws. We presume the treaties 
* priviege is set up, were entered 
slavery had been abolished by France ; 
Se, the pretence is as ridiculous 
nes We do not speak positively on 
° Conless we are not sufficiently in- 
Hag 's to do so. The conclusion is 
|, vif, of the general principles to which 
Suppose a treaty were to be 
* government with his August Ma- 
eayts of limbuctoo; that they were to 
eek me harleston or New Orleans, manned 
ted f arin ebony sea-dogs; would they be 
ia a.) J 'eWs of those ports? We suspect 
““ Tid a different rule in foreethere. But, 
ounders of the law of nations, 
amerce exist between two nations, 
bevs in ah citizens or subjects must enjoy equal 
conte n Wle ports of each other, ‘Treaties, like 
i racts, are subject to a few lai d sim- 
alee af plain and sim 
 -, literpretation. One of the most essén- 
ee tee me is, that each party is bound to 
tra, wy u agrees to pe rform, if it be within its 
, mply. If it be impossible, the condition is 
wha stion of making reparation for agree- 
a = such impossibility is altogether a dif- 
10%, it is ian tm8ing tor discussion in this inquiry. 
_npessible for our federal government to 
mM reaty with foreign nations, Jews or 
re m or whites, which will enable her to 
ate ection of negro sailors, foreign or 
Pe Datsed pai ts Of those Southern States which 
ace and pat mp the protection of the pub- 
sn me PUdlic safety 
soa, 8 ends the platrinny Kerb jy 
hed, We © argument. It cannot be 
De cate, ous ht, perhaps, to add, that there is 
. hare ntey in this statefof things. Many 
rts, even pled different regulations at differ- 
. exited. Thee obstacles to a system of uni- 
T Dorts. te y have opened some and closed 
-nthen of trade — nations and particular 
“Setamples, ‘Phe ot and several other nations 
$85 Ad Drivilemes ee ees Subject to. these: exclu- 
\ -VUeges have no 
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inconvenience they suffer is in being required to 
confortn to the laws of the country. We have to:do 
that ourselves, and the Samboes end Cuffies of the 
French National Assembly, as well as of the quarter- 
decks of her men-of-war, will find that they must 
follow the example. This may be a little offensive 
to their peculiar dignity and self-importance; but 
until Gerrit Smith,Garrison,Giddings, Fred. Douglass 
& Co., become the law-inakers of this country, they 
will neither fill our seats inCongress nor command our 
ships-of-war, Wait patiently, ye heralds of ‘ univer- 
sal emancipation’ !—this country is entirely behind 
the locomotive genius of French liberty! Her ‘ red’ 
and her ‘black republicans’ could unquestionably 
teach Washington, Jefferson and Franklin their A, 
B, C, in the sublime creed of human freedom. 


Sclections, 


HAYTI. 


Some sixteen hundred miles due south from this 
city, nearly the same distance eastward from Vera 
Cruz, and a little south of east of Cuba, stretches 
the island of Hayrt, the second in size and impor- 
tance of the West Indies, the first of any conse- 
quence discovered and colonized by Columbus, and 
in climate and natural resources one of the most 
delightful and alluring portions of the earth. Its 
surface is mainly rugged, rising often into lofty 
mountains, though several spacious plains diversify 
it; but its hills are of exuberant fertility, even to 
their tops. Its soil is a deep, vegetable mould, rest- 
ing ona Shelly limestone. Itis profusely watered 
by lakes, streams and rivers, four of the rivers being 
large and navigable, while its harbors are numerous 
and rarely surpassed. Its low lands are deadly to 
European constitutions, but not to African, while its 
hills are oneurpassed in salubrity. It embosoms 
mines of gold, silver, copper, salt and iron, none of 
which have been worked for many years. The gold 
had become unproductive before its working was 
abandoned, but may not be confined to the localities 
explored, while the other minerals named yet exist 
in profusion. A great part of the island is still 
covered with dense primitive forests of mahogany, 
Jogwood, ironwood, cedars, &c. Its rivers and bays 
yield an abundant supply of turtle, shell-fish, &c. 
The island is 400 miles long, but will hardly average 
100 wide, containing 29,500 square miles, or about 
the area of the five Rew England States, excluding 
Maine. It would abundantly subsist a population of 
five millions, and was estimated to contain one mil- 
lion ignorant, simple, easy-living, happy people, 
when Columbus discovered it, whom civilized ra- 
pacity and tyranny exterminated in the course of a 
very few years. As the colonists were now reduced 
to the desperate extremity of working for them- 
selves or stealing new laborers, they commenced | 
the importation of slaves from Africa, and gradually 
increased the number to more than half a million. 
Meantime, the French had settled on one side of the 
island not possessed by the Spaniards, and each vied 
with the other in extorting the largest aggregate of 
products and wealth from the lash-extorted labor of 
their slaves. ‘I'he result was, of course, a marvellous 
state of commercial ‘ prosperity that is, the pro- 
ducers having no pay, needing searcely any fuel or 
clothing, and getting very little food, were enabled 
to turn off very large harvests of sugar, coffee, cot- 
ton and indigo per annum. 

The great French Revolution wrought a signal 
change in French Hayti, and soon after, by sympa- 
thy, in Spanish also. The French Convention de- 
creed the emancipation ofthe slaves; the planters 
hesitated to comply; and even after the negroes had 
been admitted to the freedom guaranteed them by 
law, attempted to reduce them again into slavery! 
The consequence wes a bloody and desolating civil 
war, in which the whites were exterminated or driven 
from the island, Bonaparte made a final effort to 
subjugate the blacks, but the fine army he sent to 
Hayti under Leclere was destroyed by the blacks 
and the climate, and Hayti has ever since been 
practically independent, though her independence 
was not recognized by France till 1826, and then on 

condition of the payment by the island to the (step) 
mother country of a sum ($30,000,000) which is 
entirely beyond the means of the former. Some 
part of it has been paid; the residue probably never 
will be. 
The Haytians are an indolent people. Their soil 
yields in abundance and with very little labor the 
absolute necessaries of life, and their long apprentice- 
ship to labor under the discipline of the slave-driv- 
er’s lash has not imbued them with any very vivid 
ideas of either the dignity or the attractiveness of 
hard, steady work. ‘Their fathers made a vast quan- 
tity of sugar for the benefit of their owners; the 
present generation choose to make but little, and 
pervert a good share of that little into a very bad 
rum, which they are fools enough to like as well as 
white folks. We trust they will not always be so 
benighted. 

Yet Hayti is by no means so wretched and unim- 
portant as her studied depreciation by the oppressors 
and defamers of the African race would represent 
her. That her people too generally love idleness 
and low sensual gratifications, is too true ; what else 
did their white masters’ example ever teach them ? 
Then they have adopted without thought, from their 
European models, the vicious system of land mono- 
poly, when the very first fruit of their emancipation 
should have been the securing to every citizen, 
present and future, a patch of ground whereon to 
live. The sum of the clamor against the Haytians 
is that they have not, in half a century, unlearned the 
lessons of perversity and debasement enstamped 
upon them during generations of servitude and deg- 
radation. We trust even this reproach will not al- 
ways be merited. 

gnorant, indolent and devoid of history as they 
are, it is unfortunate, but scarcely surprising, that 
they have not been able to maintain domestic umon 
nor republican liberty. Their form of government 
has oscillated from a republic to a monarchy, and is 
at present (that of the French part of the island) 
termed an Empire. The people of the part of the 
island anciently Spanish call themselves Domini- 
cans, (from St. Domingo, the first settlement and 
capital,)and are now independent of the French 
part, though they have been united in one republic. 
We trust they will be again. Division in an island 
of such moderate size is an inevitable source of 
weakness, expense, dissension and misery. We do 
not blame the Dominicans, for we do not clearly un- 
derstand the grounds of their secession; but we 
know that Hayti is not large enough to contain two 
nations, and that internal union is essential to its 
respectability, tranquillity and strength. We trusta 
few years will w their re-union. 

But the champions of siavery are hard at work, 
and have been for years, to perpetuate the discord 
in Hayti, and with it the weakness of her ny 











sent by the present nor by the late Cabinet) have 
been busy in Dominica fomenting strife and 


western crusaders, eager to uprear on her soil the 
black banner of spoliation and slavery, have been 
openly displayed in our Satanic journals. Even the 
notice taken of Haytian affairs in the late Presiden- 
tial Message was (unconsciously) dictated by a 
spirit unfriendly to Hayti. Even when she was a Re- 
public, and in danger of resubjugation by a European 
power, no word of cheer was addressed her by our 
Government. Even her independence has never 
been formally acknowledged by the United States, 
though a fact as undoubted as sunshine. All this 
is in direct, persistent, contumacious defiance of the 
vaunted first principle of our Government, that a 
government in fact is a goverment of right, and that 
we are precluded from inquiring into its legitimacy. 
From the date of her independence to this day, we 
have treated Hayti unworthily, unjustly—why ? 

The time is at hand when this course of conduct 
will be seen to be as injurious as itis unworthy. The 
trade of this country with Hayti, though farless than it 
has been and will be, is yet respectable, and is now 
increasing. And it is all highly advantageous to us. 
We have the carrying, both ways, and mostj of the 
profits. She sends us coffee, mahogany, &c., which 
we do not produce, and takes from us almost every- 
thing we can best afford to send her. She has not 
been accustomed toconsume our fabrics extensive- 
ly, but they have been tried of late by her people, 
and are growing in favor, supplanting the more 
showy but less desirable products of French and 
English looms. We have now before us a mercan- 
tile letter from a leading house in Port-au-Prince to 
one in this city, from which we are permitted to 
make the following extract: 


‘We are much disappointed by the delay of the 
present coffee crop deliveries, which prevented us 
until now from getting a sufficient quantity to ad- 
dress you, the rather because we have found among 
the patterns you sent us lately several articles which 
will suit very well our market, and find a quick sale. 
But, now that the weather begins to improve a little, 
we think that, on the first days of next December, we 
will be able to open our transactions with you, in 
sending you a parcel of coffee, accompanied by an 
order for American manufactured cotton goods. 

It is a fact, of which surely you are wel! aware, 
that American dry goods are taking a great develop- 
ment in this country, and menace before long to 
conquer a complete supremacy over English manu- 
factured cotton goods, by reason of the conditions 
of durability and perfection the former offer. 

We import large quantities of American dry goods 
from Boston, but your patterns offer some articles 
which not only cost higher at Boston, but are of 
superior quality with you. Therefore, we will re- 
ceive with much pleasure and interest any patterns 
of new styles of goods, any information concerning 
that important branch of business that you shall be 
able to favor us with. 





From the Washington Correspondent of the N, Y. 
Evening Post. 


PULPIT STUMPERS—A CONSTITUTION- 
AL CHURCH. 


Pulpit stumping has become fashionable and_pop- 
ular. I observe that at your late thanksgiving, the 
city preachers, those especially who ordinarily preach 
to the softest cushioned seats, come out very gener- 
ally for Union, Compromise, and the Constitution, 
and were partciularly severe upon Free Soilers, abo- 
litionists, and anti-slavery fanatics of all grades. The 
vehemence of Sacheverel] for the Protestant succes- 
sion seems revived and almost surpassed. Here, al- 
so, is a latent vein of. ecclesiastical patriotism which 
found expression on that occasion. Many of the 


parsons held forth, with a zeal only second to 
that which warmed the breasts of your well 
paid clergy, for the powers that be. But one of 


them, of a more practical turn than the others, not 
satisfied with 4 mere thanksgiving harangue upon so 
vital a topic, has issued a prospectus for a ‘consti- 
tutional church,’ to be established on the footing of 
slavery extension and the suppression of incendiar- 
ism, and to be supported by the money of al! who 
appreciate the patriotism and disinterestedness of its 
founder. This isa shrewd fellow, and will make his 
way inthe word whether the Union continue or not. 
He knows on which side his bread is buttered, 
though in appealing tothe North and South for funds 
in execution of his scheme, he seems to have a han- 
kering for butter on both sides ; in this resembling 
that worthy person, the Rev. Peter MeGrumler, and 
the rest of his schoo] do in many other traits. In 
Seuth Carolina, however, as we learn from the 
Charleston papers, the people fasted while others 
feasted, and he reverend clergy improved the oc- 
casion by the delivery of sermons ‘fully up to the 
spirit of the times, made up, we must presume, 
in unequal proportions of politics, sedition and _reli- 
gion, whereby clergy and laity were doubtless 
wrought up to a proper sense of their condition, and 
to astate of delightful misery, resulting from a per- 
fect knowledge of their wrongs and oppressions. 
One thing strikes us as somewhat remarkabje in 
reference to this pulpit oratory. A few weeks ago, 
every advocate of the Fugitive Slave Law was shock- 
ed at the very thought of converting the altar into a 
hustings ; but now, the practice illustrates the very 
beauty of holiness. Pro-slavery fanaticism is found 
to be the chief pillar of the Church, while anti-sla- 
very enthusiasm remains as ever, a most dangerous 
and impious thing. X. 





CASE OP ADAM GIBSON. 
Washington Correspondence of the Boston Atlas. 


Wasareron, Dec. 25, 1850. 


The ‘ Adam Gibson’ case in Philadelphia has cre- 
ated quite a deep sensation here, as probably the 
circumstances did in that city. The promoters and 
advocates of the Fugitive Act, and especially those 


who sustained its ge, are overwhelmed with the 
‘mistake’ of the Commissioner, and know not how to 


Secret emissaries from our own Government (not} the fault 
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by gangs of South- 


MR. PALFREY’S CIRCULAR. 
(CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


Massachusetts for the year 1851: 


GxytLemen: Will you permit a fellow-citizen 
and a fellow Free Soiler to make a few suggestions 
respecting the important business which is to come 
before the Legislature at the commencement of its 
approaching session? Any person might express 
his views on the subject in a newspaper, without 
being chargeable with arrogance or an attempt to 
interfere with the discretion of others. If, for odvi- 
ous reasons, I adopt a different method, I hope equal- 
ly to escape such an imputation. 

I presume that, in the arrangements by which 
Free Soil and Democratic Senators and Represen- 
tatives were elected, nothing has occurred to prevent 
the parties in the Legislature from acting indepen- 
dently, as their respective views of public duty may 
prompt. I know of no existing compact or under- 
standing, to restrain the free action of either. The 
Post, the chief organ of the Democracy, disavows 
everything of the kind; and I understand that. the 
language of most of the principal country papers of 
that party is the same. 

If not compelled by any obligation of good faith, 
can Free Soilers vote for Mr. Boutwell fur Govern- 
or? Can they desert Mr. Phillips, their own candi- 
date, a gentleman thoroughly sympathizing with 
them in the momentous objects of their party organ- 
ization,—a gentleman in every respect eminently 
qualified for the place ? 

How does Mr. Boutwell stand? Has he any con- 
trolling sympathy with the objects of the Free Soil 
party, such as would prevent his lending himself, in 
his administration, to the purposes of that pro-slave- 
ry national party, which in Massachusetts he repre- 
sents? How would it tell abroad for the Free Soil 
character of this Commonwealth, that an adherent of 
Mr. Cass and his Washington confedérates was 
elected to be her Governor, and electea by Free Soil 
voters? Thereis no doubt that Mr. Phillips, in his 
inaugural address, would condemn the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. It is comeney believed that Mr. Briggs 
would do the same, ould Mr. Boutwell do it? If 
not, how can we pass them by, to give our votes for 
him? Ido not desire to see Mr. Briggs Governor. 
Independent of his party relations, there are impor- 
tant acts of his past administration which make me 
think him, with all his private virtues, unfit for the 
place, in times like the present. But to take up with 
a person who would do nothing for freedom, to the 
exclusion, not only of our own candidate, who would 
take a firm and intelligent stand for it, but also to 
the exclusion of a candidate who at least would 


during the short time that Congress will be ip session 
before the meeting of anotlier General Court. That 
would give opportunity for another appeal to the peo- 


To the Free Soil Members of the General Court of) ple. Old parties seem designed to be much losen- 


ed during the coming year ; and we should go before 
the people with clean hands, occupying blameless 
and lofty ground, and witha claim to their confidence 
founded on having shown by our steadfastness that 
we really value our principles, and meant all that we 
had said. 

The suggestions which I have thus taken the lib- 
erty to make, have been confined to the two high 
offices of Governor and Sepator.. As to merely 
ministerial offices of profit and honor, and such as 
exert no material influence on public policy, I 
think that, for the good of the noble cause they 
have in charge, the course “of the Free Soilers 
ought to be entirely unselfish and liberal. 1 would 
not recommend a greater disinterestedness than 
1 would myself practice, when I say that it seems 
to me such offices should have no consideration 
among the objects of the party, but be freely given 
to suitable persons out of its ranks. 

I have often seen the names of distinguished 
Free Soilers mentioned in the newspapers, in con- 
nection with the place of Senator; and, a few 
times, I have seen my own. I haye no idea that 
I should be seriously thought of in the Legislature 
asa candidate. But, to repel any suspicion of a 
sinister purpose on my part in making this communi- 
cation, I think it proper to state—as Inow do most 
distinctly—that under no circumstances whatever 
would I accept the office under the election about to 
be made, either for the short or the longterm. Hav- 
ing no object but that of the public service in address- 
ing to you these hints, I hope they may receive the 
honor of your candid attention, so far as to have 
their correctness considered. 
lam, gentlemen, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 


JOHN G. PALFREY. 





LETTER PROM HON. CHARLES FRAN- 
CIS ADAMS. 


Bosron, Jan. 6, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Boston Alias : 

GenTLEMEN :—The private opinions of a retired 
individua), like myself, scarcely seem to me of suffi- 
cient interest tothe public to be quoted atall. But 
since you have thouglit fit to mention in your paper 
some which you suppose to be mine, it becomes of 
great interest tome that I should have an opportu- 
nity of explaining what they really are, As a matter 
of common justice, I ask the favor of a corner in your 
colums for the purpose. 





speak in its behalf,—how would such proceeding be 
esteemed, how ought it to be esteemed in point of 
consistency and rectitude ? 

Let us look forward to the next fall elections, and 
ask where they would find the party which should 
take the step. How should we maintain ourselves 
before the people? The Whigs have in past times | 
talked as well for freedom as ourselves. Some of 
them talleso still. We have said that the difference) 
between us and them was, that they did not act up| 
to their professions, because, by voting for pro-slave- 
ry men for high office, they directed their political 
action against liberty. If in the same way we cease 
to act up to our professions, will not the difference 
between them and us appear to the people to be 
done away ? and shall we not lose the people’s_ con- 
fidence ? and shall we not deserve to i it? 

It is said, vote for Mr. Boutwell for Governor, in 
order to secure the election of a Free Soil U.S. 
Senator. Lam familiar with the argument in favor 
of such a deviation from the direct course, for the 
sake of an ulterior object, having weighed it well on 
aiformer occasion. If I could have yielded to such 
reasoning, my opinion of Mr. Winthrop, as wantin 
in attachment to freedom, would not have rbeteene. | 
me from voting for him to be Speaker of the Con- 

ss House of Representatives, I have never 
oubted the correctness of my course on_ that occa- 
sion. But, if I did right then, I shoula not do right 
now, if, asa member of the legislature, I should 
vote for Mr. Boutwell, supposing the position of 
that gentleman to be as I understand it. The prin- 
ciple in the two cases appears to me the same. 

I think the importance of having a Free Soil U.S. 
Senator from Massachusetts at the present moment, 
though unquestionably great, is overrated when we 
think of compassing the object at such a price. I 
should be as much gratified as any one to see the 
right man in that body; bot if chosen by such an 
arrangement as. has been projected, his influence 
there would be very much crippled. I do not under- 
value the good effect of his speaking the truth in 
that higher place; but under present circumstances, 
it is plain that that is all he could do, for all attempt 
at action for his objects would be crushed under an 
overwhelming pro-slavery majority. 

On the other hand, who can tel] what is oing to 
take place in Massachusetts next year? The times 
are critical; and circumstances may occur, such as 
will show it to have been imprudent to commit the 
chief executive administration of the Commonwealth, 
civil and military, to an adherent of Governor Cass, 
and of Mr. Foote, or whoever else may be now Chair- 
man of the U. S. Central Democratic Committee. 

Such are some of the objections, which occur to 
me to the proposed arrangement, supposing it to be 
practicable. But I must doubt whether it is so. I 
think the probability is oy no means small, that, 
after choosing Mr. Boutwell Governor, you would 
lose the expected consideration therefor; you 
would fail of the election of a Free Soil Senator. I 
impute no bad faith to any one. But it is impossible 
to pledge beforehand with certainty so many votes 
as would have to bo obtained from the Democratic 
ranks to carry the point. It seems to be understood, 
that a prominent member of the party, Mr. Cushing, 
would actively oppose the scheme ; and it would un- 
doubtedly be opposed, with the utmost vigor, with 
influences’ brought to bear on individuals, both 
through the present patronage of the governnent, 
dispensed by Mr. Webster, and through the expect- 
ed patronage of the government of Mr. Cass. Is it 
very unlikely that one-half of the arrangement 
would remain unexecuted? When you had ciosen 
a Governor of sentiments opposed to your own, 
might you not find that the place of Senator wis to 

i or even that, by some new combina- 











*| given 


In all the trials to which individuals in any way 
connected with the Free Soil movement have been 
subjected during the years that [ have had any share 
in them, it has been a rule laid down by me for the 
regujation of my own conduct, never voluntarily to 
place myself in them, excepting when called upon 
by my sense of public duty. Those who best know 
me will remember that even at the first and most 
painful step which alienated me from the friends 
with whom I had for several years cordially acted— 


‘ allude to the opposition to Mr. R. C. Winthrop in 


1846, in this District—I did not consent to enter it, 
until with my opinions of his course, it would have 
been sheer cowardice in me to have refused. And 
just so in 1848; it was not until the nomination of 
a slaveholder for the Presidency, unattended with a 
single pledge to sustain the policy of freedom, took 
place, that I consented to be driven from the asso- 
ciations, from which, had I consulted my own feel- 
ings and the natural resentment which rough treat- 
ment occasions, I should have parted some time be- 
fore. And justso has it been of late. Whatever 
my private sentiments may have been of the true 
policy to be adopted in Massachusetts by the friends 
with whom I act, I have not, thus far, seen the ne- 
cessity | Sognaney them, excepting in so far as was 
required to save the use of my name in connection 
with places of public trust. My sterling and re- 
spected friend, John G. Palfrey, took a different view 
of his duty, and presented his reasoning to me in a 
manner in which I could not, neither did I seek to 
avoid an opinion. It commanded my assent, and I 
bowed to the ascendancy of moral truth, recognizing 
in this as in preceding cases, the force of that princi- 
ple of conscience in judging political questions, for 
which it has beenthe pleasure of those opposed to 
us to make us a bye-word and a reproach. 

But whilst I must be allowed to say this in justifi- 
cation of my own position, permit me to add, that I 
by no means would give occasion to the inference 
that the questions of casuistry presented to the Free 
Soil party are in my mind so wholly clear as to admit 
of no difference of opinion in the determination of 
them among honest men. I have as much conti- 
dence in the purity of purpose of the party with which 
I act, as L ever had; and though | may not agree 
with the majority in the use of means to attain an 
end, yet I fully belive the end we mean to reach is 
one and the same—the cee of the princi- 

les of Freedom in the National policy. And when 

look at the object they have now in view, the se- 
curing to our cause the aid of one of our ablest. and 
most honest and most inflexible advocates in the po- 
sition of a Senator of the United States, [ feel al- 
most as were Aes any of them, the temptation to 
overlook the difficulties in the way of accomplishing 
it. Most especially should I be reconciled to every 
thing short of a dissolution of the party into old line 
democracy, if it could ring the political knell of one, 
whose loose private and wavering public‘career has 
done more, in my humble judgment, to shake tbe 
ame ae unsettle the highest policy of puri- 
tan New England, than that of any man known to 
its history. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 





VERMONT AGAINST THE KIDNAPPERS. 


The following law was passed by the Legislature 
of Vermont at its last session. 


It is bereby. enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Vermont, as follows: 

Sec. 1. The same power is hereby given to, and 
the same duties im upon, the Circuit Judges of 
the cago ramet ote me Ryo = 

im upon, a e 
e Court, by the settetinedl danse: 3 of the 
vised Statutes, entitled ‘Of Habeas 4 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of State’s Attorneys, 
within their respective counties, whenever any inhab- 
itant of this State is arrested or claimed as a fugitive 
slave, on being informed thereof, diligently and 
faithfully to use aj! lawful means to protect, 


arrested or claimed as a slave. 

Sec. icativn of a State’s Attorney 
writing to any one of the Judges of the 
Court, or to any Circuit Judge, signed by the State’s 
Attorney in his official cepacity, stating in substance 





said. chapter 38 of the Revised Statutes,and said 
writ may be signed by any one of said Jndges, or 
the Clerk of the Supreme or County Court; and 
said writ shall be made returnable to the Supreme or 
County Court, when in Session in the County where 
such application is made; and in vacation. said writ 
may be made returnable forthwith before either of 
the Judges aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. Itshall be the duty of all Judicial and Ex- 
ecutive officers in the State, in their respective coun- 
ties, who shall know or have good reason to believe, 
that any inhabitant of this State is about to be arrest- 
ed or claimedas a Fugitive Slave, forthwith to give 
notice thereof to the State’s Attorney of the county 
in which such person resides. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the writ of habeas corpus is 
granted in vacationas provided in this act, or as pro- 
vided by existing laws, if upon, the hearing of the 
same before any one of the Judges aforesaid, the per- 
son imprisoned, arrested, or claimed as a Fugitive 
Slave, shall not be discharged, such person shall be 
entitled to an appeal to the next stated term of the 
County Court in tae county where such hearing was 
had,on furnishing such bail, and within such tme 
as the Judge granting the writ, on hearing the case, 
shall adjudge to be reasonable and proper. 

Sec. 6. The Court to which such ap is taken, 
and any other Court to which a writ of habeas cor- 
pusin behalf of any such-person claimed or artested 
as a fugitive slave is made returnable, may and shall, 
on application of either party to such proceeding, al- 
low and direct a trial by jury,jonall questions of fact 
in issue between the parties, in the matter aforesaid, 
and the taxable costs of such trial shall be chargea- 
ble tothe State, whenever the same would be other- 
wise chargeable to the person arrested or cla.med as 
a fugitive slave. 

Sec. 7. The several Cireuit Judges shall have the 
same power now vested in the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, by virtue of an act in amendment of 
chapter 103 of the Revised Statutes, relating to per- 
sons confined in close jail, on executions of tort, ap- 
proved Nov. 13, A. D., 1848. 

Sec. 8. This.act shall take effect from its passage. 





From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
THE LATEST TOPIC OF AGITATION. 


All the journals which support the set of measures 
called the compromise, are attacking the law of Ver- 
mont, recently enacted, which secures the privilege 
of habeas corpus and a trial by jury to such of her 
citizens as may be charged with having escaped 
from service in another State. Day after day the 
assault is continued ; day after day the legislation of 
Vermont is criticised, condemned, denounced, as if 
it drew in question the rights of the citizens of other 
States, which is not true. The law merely relates 
to the domestic polity of Vermont; it is a law for 
the protection of its own citizens, and it is quite as 
improper a topic of agitation without the State, as 
if it were a Jaw of Virginia relating to turnpike 
roads, 

If it were an ordinance like some of those passed 
by the Southern Legislatures, by virtue of which the 

cook or steward of a Northern vessel, and a citizen 
of a Northern State, with complexion a little too 
dark, or hair a little too crisp, on arriving in a South- 
ern port, should be immediately seized and thrust 
into a calaboose, as if his color were a crime, there 
would be good reason to complain. If the State of 
Vermont had made a law by which any person sus- 

pected of being in any remote degree of Indian de- 
scent—the posterity of Pochahontas, or any other of 
the squaws vr sachems of our early history—on ar- 
riving in Vermont from another State, should be ar- 
rested and conducted to prison, on account of his 
pedigree, the severities of such a law would strike 
at some of the first families in Virginia, and would 
justly be reputed barbarous. In fact, however, such 
a law would be no worse in principle than the laws 
of the Southern States which imprison a stranger 
as soon as he sets foot within their borders, on ac- 
count of a tinge of African discoloration in his 
complexion. 

The law of Vermont, which has been so violently 
denounced by the Journal of Commerce, and that 
class of prints, is of another sort; it abridges no 
man’s liberty; on the other hand, it requires that a 
due investigation shall be had, before any citizen of 
the State be deprived of it. The Constitution re- 
quires that no person held to service in one State, 
escaping into another, shal! be discharged from ser- 
vice, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party 
to whom the service is due. The State of Vermont 
acknowledges the obligation imposed by this pro- 
vision of the Constitution. ‘ 

‘We do not,’ saysthe State, ‘ pretend to discharge 
any person from the obligation of service in 

State, but we cannot allow our own citizens to be 
carried off without due investigation and proper 
proof, You seize a man whom we regard as one of 
our citizens—a person entitled to the protection of 
our laws. If you have claim to his service, make 
it appear before a jury, and we deliver him into your 
hands.’ It would be very difficult to show in what 
manner the Constitution is violated by such a pro- 
ceeding as this. The fugitive, if he prove to be 
such, is ‘ not discharged,’ but ‘ delivered up on claim’ 
—a literal compliance with the terms of the Con- 
stitution. Noris there any necessary conflict be- 
tween the process provided by the United States for 
the slave catcher, and the provided by Ver- 
mont for the safety of her citizens. The United 
States Marshal and Commissioner must wait till the 
habeas corpus is duly discharged, and the trial by 
jury duly had, after which, if it appear that the ac- 
cused is a fugitive from service, he will be surrender- 
ed to their jurisdiction and custody, to be duly con- 
veyed out of the State. There is no nullification in 
the matter, that we perceive, inasmuch as it is agreed 
on ali bands that the United States law does not take 
away the process of habeas corpus. 

Meantime it is remarkable that those who attack 
with such fury this Law of Vermont relating to 4 

matter of her own local government, are the dec 

ed enemies of agitation, the pretended friends of 
silent and unquestioning acquiescence in whatever 

laws areenacted. Are they conscious of what they 


are doing? In the solemn age of the 
ington Ban which, we confess, has become by 
frequent repetition on slight occasions, a little ridic- 


pret voices without the State, are raised to de- 
nounce, to deprive it of respect wath to 
instigate its citizens to disregard it, and to 

the of the slave States to the truth, 
that it violates their rights. Every effort is made by 
these false friends of peace, to render the law an oc- 
casion of implacable strife between the North and 





text and discontent. 

If we are to quarrel with the laws of other States, 
let us not with those designed to secure the 
liberty of the citizen within the whe Statereon he ré- 
sides, but with those which oy wan ogy og citi- 
zen of his liberty the moment he sets on the 
| soil of another member of the As the 
case now stands, a freeman of the North, not quite 
guiltless of African descent—yet a freeman and a 
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citizen, an elector of Members of Congress, and 8 
voter in the Presidental election—if bees 5 ry to 
straggle over the pret A mi iy wag 
and, after a time, may be to pay the jail fees. 
If we are to agitate the question of State,laws, bere 
is ample matter for animadversion and discontent. 
When we get rid of this class of laws, fi ir 
derogation of liberty, and levelled directly sagen 
class of our citizens, it will be time enough to cavt 
at those laws, which, while they violate no pian 
of the Constitution, are simply intended to pre pe 
that no citizen shal] be wrongfully deprived o 
reedom. 


fi 
THE NEW YORK SLAVE CASE—SURREN- 
DER OF LONG. 
Bloodhoundism of the New York Bar. 


We copy from the Atlas the following abridged 
statement of the termination of the New York slave 
case !— 

udge Judson, yesterday morning, in the case of 
Hoe 5 Poon clepned as a fugitive slave, decided 
that he should be taken back to his owner. He 
considered the evidence as satisfactory, and says the 
Jaws must be obeyed. The Clerk then issued a cer- 
tificate for his delivery ; and the Marshal immediate- 
ly appointed a sufficient force to convey hun out of 
the State. Mr. White, counsel for Long, in his ar- 
gument took the ground that he was not a fugitive 
slave, and discussed the two questions whether Hen- 
ry Long owed service to J. T. Smith, and whether 
he escaped from such service in the sense of the 
law of 1850. He contended that there was no clear, 
positive or satisfactory evidence as to eiter. The 
testimony offered by the claimant was only inferen- 
tial, doubtful, conflicting, and not sufficient to war- 
rant a decision in any case. The evidence was 
merely secondary. Only one of the witnesses had 
ever seen Long at the residence of John T. Smith.— 
No evidence was adduced as to when Smith became 
the owner, and what bill of sale he had, and that 
Long was ever legally acquired. He referred to the 
testimony of Dr. Wade, who had known Long as the 
property of a Mr. Anderson, who died without a 
will, and whose personal estates went to his admin- 
istratur. Long, therefore, was the property of the 
administrator, and if he afterwards became the prop- 
erty of Smith, there must be a record of the transfer. 
If Smith took him by the partition of the estate, ac- 
cording to the laws of Virginia, there must be a re- 
cord of that also. Such records were not brought for- 
ward by Smith, as they should be in accordance with 
the rule of Jaw, that parties must adduce the highest 
evidence in their possession, and this omission dis- 
charged his claim. Besides, the evidence for the 
claimant was conflicting. Dr. Parker swore that he 
saw Long at work for Smith, and that he was Smith’s 
property, and Dr. Wade swore that he was the prop- 
erty of Anderson’s estate. He might have been 
hired out by the administrator to Smith. It was six 
years since Dr. Parker saw the mon, and yet he 
swore that the man was the property of Smith, Since 
that time, Long has been in the employ of a firm in 
Richmond, and from thence he came to New York. 
He might have been sent to New York by that firm, 
and if so, it was no escape. Several colored persons 
had sworn that they had seen Long familiarly time 
and again in New York. On the other hand, the 
witnesses of the claimant at distant intervals and a 
long while ago. Mr. White closed with an appeal 
on the odious nature of the fugitive Jaw, but rest- 
ed the case wholly on its merits. 


The N. Y. Tribune has the following concerning 
the conduct of the New York lawyers :— 


This case has presented some remarkable aspects. 
Aside from the able counsel retained by the claim- 
ant, the strength of the New York Bar has been vir- 
tually ne against Henry Long’s right to him- 
self. Atthe head of that Bar stands” confessedly 
George Wood ; and his best services have been giv- 
en to the claimant free of cost tohim, We presume 
Mr. Wood was not retained by the Committee of 
Union and Safety as such, any more than the Cot- 
ton ballots were printed by it last fall to defeat Wash- 
ington Hunt; individual members did what they 
thought proper. And, as Mr, Wood’s great talents 
and influence were insufficient, dozens of eminent 
lawyers have been busy hunting up precedents, ma- 
king points and overruling obstacles to the enslave- 
ment of Long. While Mr. Wood was summing up 
yesterday, lawyers were dodging back and forth from 
Library to Court-room, handing up references and 
suggestions, hints and authorities, on behalf of Sla- 
very against Freedom. 





Excitement at tax Irvine Hovse.—Soon af- 
ter the decision of Judge Judson, of the U. S. Court, 
to send Long, the fugitive slave back to Virginia, 
was made public yesterday, a large number of col- 
ored persons collected in and about the Irving House, 
supposing that Long was there secreted preparatory 
to being sent back. One of the blacks struck a white 
man who was present, and a bloody scene came near 
being enacted. A Southerner, who had been a wit- 
ness for the claimant, being present, drew a six bar- 
relled revolver, and threatened to blow away at any 
black wha should interfere with him Capt. Ryn- 
ders, with a party of men, was present. After much 
trouble on the part of Mr. Howard, the proprietor 
of the house, he and the man with the pistol with- 
drew, and the large and excited crowd who had con- 

regated w witness the result, quietly dispersed.— 
Toe the fugitive, was in the Court Room al] the 
time of the disturbance.—.V. Y. Tribune. 





Case or Henny Lone. The New York Express 


says— 

The negro was conveyed from Kensington incus- 
tody of the U.S. officers, and a detail of Marshal 
Keyser’s officers, in one of Glenat’s omnibuses to 
the Baltimore depot, corner of Eleventh and Market 
streets, where he was placed in the cars and started 
tor the South in charge of officers Talmadge, Brown 
and De Angelis, of New York. The U.S. Marshal 
here, received a telegraphic despatch yesterday, that 
the party having Long in possession had arrived, all 
well, at Baltimore, and taken the 6 o’clock train for 
Washington, en route for Virginia. Benjamin Tal- 
mad ., U.S. Deputy Marshal, (son of the Mar- 
shal,)and Assistant Marshals Brown and De Angel- 
is went on with Long—Dr. Parker the claimant for 
the owner, and some friends, being in company. 


A New York correspondent of a Philadelphia pa- 
per, who says he is responsible for the truth of his 
statement, writes thus, now that the case is disposed 
of :-— 


‘1 feel at liberty to say what I heard concerning 
it, from Henry Long himself. On the very day of 
his arrest, he told me that he was a fugitive slave, and 
that he belonged to the gentleman who claimed him. 
This conflicts with the affidavits which were drawn 
up for him to swearto. After the decision of the 
Judge, to-day, he made the same admission ; and in 
answer to my inquiry if he was sorry that it was not 
in his favor, he said he did not care much, one way 
or the other; that he would as soon go back as not; 
that the decision was perfectly correct ; that he nev- 
er intended to controvert his owner's claim to him ; 
and that all the proceedings were instituted by the 
abolitionists, without bis advice.’ ([Stuff!} 





From the Washington Union. 
PUGITIVE SLAVE CASE IN NEW YORE. 


After a very elaborate and troublesome hearing— 
during which all the obstacles were thrown in the 
wa t legal ingenaity could suggest. or money 
and influence sustain—the district court in the city 
of New York has ordered the fugitive Long to be 
delivered up to hisowner. This has been professed- 
ly a fest case ; and, in the face of all the efforts of 
the leading abolitionists of the country, it has re- 
sulted as it ought to have done under the Constitu- 
tion and Jaws. What say the croaking disunion- 
ists to this? Isthe Fugitive Slave Law a ‘ dead let- 
ter’ and a ‘humbug’ at the North now? We have 
very little donbt that, when public opinion has set- 
ted down there, and the practice under this law 
becomes wel! understood, it will be respected and 
enforced in «il proper cases. Boston tricks cannot 
long be successfully ctised. They have had 
their day, and are now ully understood and exposed. 
He must be a _ 91 bree who would re- 

again to such bare-‘aced attempts to prevent 
pete obixtp the law. The court in New York 
has set a salutary exampie, which it is to be hoped 
will be followed on future occasions. Judge Jud- 
son is evidently a clear-headed, competent, and in- 
dependent officer, who has borne himself with equal 
discretion, liberality, and firmness. Such judges as 
he has éhown himself to be are invalaable in these 
tines of turmoil! and agitation. Both at the North 
and the South, the influence of this case wast be 
highly favorable on the public mind. 





The Viberator. 
No Union with Slaveholders ! 
BOSTON, JAN. 17, 1851. 





























SEVENTEENTH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


THE 


On no occasion have the Managers of the Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar felt less sanguine in regard to their 
hope of pecuniary success than at the time immediate- 
ly preceding the present sale. Circumstances have, 
it is true, changed since the autumn of 1835, when 
it was not deemed safe or judicious to hold the Fair, 
except in a private house; the blood-thirsty and ig- 
norant indignation, that seemed like an epidemic to 
pervade the whole people, has passed away, and things 
have returned to a more natural condition. But that 
our foreign friends in particular may appreciate our 
suceess by a knowledge of the many causes from 
which we might apprehend failure, we will endeavor, 
however briefly and imperfectly, to point out the posi- 
tion of parties at the present time. 

A righteous minority are struggling against im- 
mense odds in behalf of those great principles that 
underlie all true civilization, and all civil government 
worthy of the name; the majority are divided into 
two classes, the one resolute, uncompromising and 
unscrupulous jin the cause of oppression, thoroughly 
cognizant of the aims and means of the abolitionists, 
and fully aware of the personal self-sacrifice by which 
these aims are to be attained and these means pro- 
vided. Understandingly and intelligently do such 
men say, ‘ Evil, be thou my good!” and, hardened by 
along course of practical atheism, proceed to the 
enunciation of those principles which, if carried into 
action, must render inevitable the overthrow of any 
nation. They have decided in the affirmative the 
question that it shail profit a man to lose his own soul, 
if he gain thereby, not the whole world, by any 
means, but houses, lands, bank stock, a prosperous 
trade with Charleston and New Orleans, a liberal sal- 
ary for acting as spiritual guide to the sellers of cotton 
and sugar, a Marsh«lship, a Commissivnership, a Sec- 
retaryship, a nomination (nothing more) to the Pres- 
idency. 

The other class are the timid, wavering, ignorant 
many; they have no fixed principles, but many kind 
impulses. They have never done a great amount of 
thinking for themselves, on any abstract question ; but 
when any subject of importance, either in the realms 
of politics or morals, has been brought before the 
community, the opinion of this statesman or that 
theologian is undoubtedly accepted, and any denial of 
the truth of the same rouses a contempt and indigna- 
tion in exact proportion to the unaccustomed menta 
labor of giving a reason for the faith that exists where 
there is in reality no reason at all. This class are the 
‘ retainers,’ the followers, the useful instruments of the 
first. Far less guilty than they, ignorance and preju- 
dice vender all access of ‘Truth equally difficult, were 
it not that we hope much from those instinctive hu- 
man impulses in the second class, the paid for and 
intelligent extinction of which by the first is alike 
their greatest crime and sorest punishment. 

Last autumn, this community, such as we have de- 
scribed it, passed through the ordeal of a very impor- 
tant and excited election. It included not merely 
the choice of the individuals who were to compose 
the Government of Massacusetts for the coming 
year, but that of ten members to the United States 
House of Representatives, elected for two years, and 
of a United States Senator, elected for six. Mr. 
Webster, who had identified himself with the South 
by an entire and complete sanction of the Fugitive 
Slave Bill, a law unequalled in the legislation of the 

United States for its meanness and atrocity, endeav- 
ored to procure the sanction of Massachusetts like- 
wise. This, Mr. Webster's great influence was not 
sufficiently great to effect. The Free Soil party, 
formed on the idea of the non-extension of slavery, 
and its ultimate abolition wherever the United States 
Government has paramount authority, saved the 
State from this burning shame. The pro-slavery 
Whigs of Massachusetts, the retainers and endorsers of 
Mr. Webster and the Fugitive Slave Bill, find but one 
representative in the next Congress. Seven seats are 
vacant ; the others filled by those who, though they 
yet in a Scriptural sense only see men ‘as trees 
walking,’ do not literally see in them only goods and 
chattels. 

Mr. Webster attempted to account for and justify 
his own apostacy, not from abolition sentiments, of 
course, but from those principles heretofore consid- 
ered appropriate to Northern statesmen, by alleged 
fears for the perpetuity of the Union of the States. 

This absurd cry was echoed by that part of the 
Northern press and people, who, aware of the un- 
equalled guilt and infamy of the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
are yet resolved on its support. Itis only to save a 
great nation from disruption that they consent to such 
horrible degradation. This excuse for slave-catch- 
ing, known to be an excuse merely, by every intelli- 
gent person, is yct received as valid by the thought- 
less and ignorant masses to whom we have above 
referred, and has produced its intended effect. Mul- 
titudes of people, who, on the whole, thought slavery 
a somewhatsad affair, and regarded any effort to abol- 
ish it at least with kindliness, cry out, ‘ The Union is 
in danger; the anti-slavery agitation must be stop- 
ped; we will not go to the Faneuil Hall Bazaar.’ 
The intelligent of the pro-slavery class begin to un- 
derstand better than heretofore, the connection be- 
tween the despised labors of the abolitionists and the 
doubtful scrutiny with which their principles and 
conduct are beginning to be regarded the world over. 
But it is needless to multiply words: apart from all 
abstract reasoning, it existed as a fact on the 19th of 
last December, that the Whig party of Massachusetts 
had been thoroughly beaten, and that on issues in 
which the question of slavery was directly involved,and 
that Boston is by an immense majority a Whig city. 

But while the odium of the success of the Free 
Soil party rested very heavily on the abolitionists and 
their Bazaar, not a great deal of assistance or sympa- 
thy was to be hoped from the triumphant Free Soil- 
ers. Itis in no spirit of presumption or self-right- 
eousness, but from a simple conviction of duty, that 
the abolitionists feel bound to declare, that the action 
of any party under the Constitution of the United 
States involves such a forfeiture of moral principle 
as must go far to defeat the ultimate action of any 
party whose aims are Liberty and Justice. The bat- 
tles of the Lord are not to be won by the weapons of 
this world. A slaveholder will not be convinced of 
his guilt while you are returning his slave, or while 
you will allow him to think that you will, under any 
conceivable circumstances, do so. The moral sense of 
the abolitionist is as greatly shocked by the return of 
the bona fide slave to his master, as if a man free by 
the lew of the land were dragged into slavery. Hence 
the abolitionist declares that the first duty of an 
American citizen is to withdraw from a compact 
which no just or honorable man can fulfil, or would 


tionists have borne against a pro-slavery church sub. 
jects them to great reproach and misrepresentation on 
the part of many who find it a much easier sacrifice 
to renounce political than religious ties. Many of| 
in company, we gladly admit, of many others} 
irreproachable in this respect, crowd the Free Soil 
ranks, precluding that identity of sympathy that ocea- 
sionally obtains in the absence of identity of principle. 


Under these circumstances, the amount of our re- 


ceipts occasions emotions of surprise and thankful- 
ness, It is THREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND TEN 
DOLLARs—$160 more than the receipts of last year. 


As may have been inferred from the preceding 
statements, the attendance was somewhat less than in 
previous years. With the exception of two snow 
Storms, the weather was decidedly fine, and an un- 
usually large number of persons from the environs oi 
Boston, as vell as from the more remote parts of the 
interior, came to the Bazaar, exhibiting that fresh and 
eager interest in our arrangements and success, which | 
distinguishes those whose sympathies have been new- 
ly aroused, and who are anxious, by liberal purchases, 
to show that such is the case. ‘The old, familiar 
faces’ of the abolitionists were of course with us. 
Many others, those of Boston ladies who have here- 
tofore been our purchasers, we regretted to miss. To 
such we would say, ‘It was not because of the 
money ; that was raised without you. It is not inthe 
power of great men or fashionable women, either by 
their word or absence, to injure very materially the 
suceess of an effort humble as ours, which yet appeals 
so directly to the ‘one human heart’ common to all. 
It is for yourselves that we regret your absence. The 
burden which we are bearing, and which you do not 
touch with one of your fingers, has no special claim on 
us. The abolition of American slavery is no more 
our work than yours. The fact that Ellen Craft is 
hunted as it were by blood-hounds through the 
streets of Boston should cause equally with ours, your 
cheek to glow, and your heart to throb; should cause 
you to feel equally with us, that toil, and fatigue, and 
misconstruction, and the scurrilous ribaldry of news- 
paper writers, should be of small account in your eyes, 
if so our united labors could hasten the hour when 
such an outrage could no longer disgrace the land 
of our birth. It is a very awful text that shows us in 
what manner the blood of the martyrs of all by-gone 
ages may be required at the hand of one generation. 
*The tender and delicate woman’ may, by her own 
fireside, so feel and so speak, that at her hand shall 
be required in the judgment, all the separations of 
child and mother, all the outrage of family ties, in a 
word, all the dreadful aggregate of suffering now in- 
flicted and endured in our Southern States, ‘It is 
not a positive duty to go to an anti-slavery Fair.’ 
No, but the motives which induced you to stay away 
are all-consequential, und such as you cannot investi- 
gate too soon. If a better feeling than a mere love 
for pretty things first drew you to an anti-slavery Ba- 
zaar, it is not an unimportant circumstance, as affect- 
ing the heroism and nobility of your own character, 
that you draw back now. Each heart knows its own 
motives. We feel that ours are not unworthy when 
we urge upon those women who control the social in- 
fluence of Boston, the heavy responsibility that rests 
upon them, that it be on the side of freedom, and not 
of oppression. 

On no previous year has Faneuil Hall, we think, 
been so beautifully decorated. Owing either toa dif- 
ference of material, or a more sparing employment of 
it, the room, without losing any of the graceful and 
striking effect produced by the gothic arches and or- 
naments corresponding, had yet a lighter and more 
festal appearance than heretofore. For the abundant 
supply of evergreen and for its tasteful arrangement, 
we are indebted to the same friends who have so 
kindly aided us in previous years. The number, va- 
riety and beauty of the articles displayed, whether 
received from abroad or manufactured at home, were 
quite equal to those of any previous occasion. This, 
in respect to our foreign contributors, was the more 
gratifying, in consequence of circumstances to which 
we will refer hereafter. From Glasgow, Perth, Ed- 
inburgh, Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, Cork and Dub- 
lin. we received boxes of great beauty, taste and val- 
ue. Accompanying the Edinburgh contribution were 
donations from Kirkcaldy, and the Bristol box Was en- 
riched by very elegant articles from Yarmouth, Fren- 
chay, Kenilworth, Honiton and other places. We 
feel, too, that some particular allusion is due to the pu- 
pils of the Bristol Blind Asylum for a very beautiful 
collection of basket-work, the materials for which, 
given by themselves, were manufactured in extra 
hours of labor. Every article was sold at good prices. 

It is with great pleasure that we copy the follow- 
ing from the letter of a Bristol friend, who will, we 
trust, excuse the liberty we take :— 


‘ Perhaps the greatest real sacrifice has been made 
by the children of the Ragged School. Wm. W. 
Brown paid a short visit to the school, and the older 
ones heard him ‘ecture; their excellent instructress, 
Miss Andrews, talked to them on the subject, and ex- 
cited their sympathy for those who were deprived of 
the blessing most precious to them, liberty. Miss A. 
has devoted a large amount of time and trouble to the 
preparation of the table cover, formed of a number of 
tailors’ pattern cards which had been given to the 
school. The girls worked earnestly ‘for the poor 
slaves.’ When it was finished, I offered to pay them 
for their work, but they all exclaimed that they 
wished to give their work. Many little girls worked 
most diligently at knitting edging; those who under- 
stand these matters will perceive that many long and 
patient hours have been given. The evening s¢hol- 
ars have devoted one evening in the week to a work 
to most of them quite new. One crippled girl who 
maintained herself by such work, made all the purses 
and dressed the dolls for herself and her friends.— 
Each purse cost the donor 3s. 6d., and you may im- 
agine how much self-denial must have been exercised 
to procure this money. One girl rose every morning 
at five to nett a handkerchief ; another brought some 
favorite toys. These little facts will show the deep 
interest felt.” 

These are the children of the suffering poor of a 
foreign country. In our country, in what school, 
either public or private, appropriate to children of 
any condition in life, is the subject of slavery ever 
named? In what Sunday School even is it ever al- 
luded to? 


Our friends in Great Britain make very kindly in- 
quiry how far the articles sent suit the demand of our 
market, that they may make their arrangements in 
aceordance for another year. Itis very difficult for 
us to answer them, and should we attempt it, we ques- 
tion if the result would be as good. We hardly 
know what articles to manufacture ourselves. Fash- 
ion and public taste are so capricious, that the very 
things which do not succeed one year may do so entire- 
ly the nxt, and beautiful articles (and this refers espec- 
ially toobjects of taste) which have been greatly ad- 
mired md readily purchased at one Bazaar, may be 
hardly sked for the next. Ofcourse, the rarity of an 
article mhances its value. As a general rule, articles 
for ladits’ and children’s dress, uniting beauty and 
utility, sommand a good sale. ‘The shawls from Glas- 
gow ani the lace from Bristol sold extremely well. 
We wete much pleased and touched by the following 
words vritten on a little package containing £1 5s 6d 
found is one of the foreign boxes :—* The first money 
I ever emrned for myself, I have the pleasure of send- 
ing to the dear ladies in Boston who are managing the 
U. S$. vr. The very great and elegant variety of 
knitted and netted work from Perth and Edinburgh 
was mwh sought for. The exquisite embroidery from 
Cork canmanded its usual admration, as did the 
very elgant table cover from Leeds, and the embroid- 
ery inthe same box wrought by Miss Martineau. 





desire to be thought capable of fulfilling. 


The mache from Manchester was highly ac- 
most of it selling extremely well. The re- 
ceipt of a box from Manchester was very gratifying 


| terest in our labors existed in to produce 


so valuable an offering. Our Dublin friends will, we! 


Before quitting the subject of our ; 
tions, we would take the opportunity to thank some un- 
known friends in Portadown, County h, Ire~ 
land, for a small box, which did not reach uslast year 
knew the names of the donors, for whore exertions, 
‘iowever, we are none the less grateful. An exquisite 
collection of Bohemian glass, carefully selected at 
| Frankfort, Germany, and wood work beautifully carv- 
ed and painted from Switzerland, bore witness to the 
of those whose hearts if not 
their labors were with us, 

As we write, we are painfully conscious how 
imperfect is the sketch of those proceedings in 
which they take so generous and unwearied an 
interest, that we are able to give to our friends 
in Great Britain. We would beg them to re- 
member that the management of an undertaking of 
this kind must necessarily devolve upon a few ; that 
of the thirty ladies constituting the Committee of Sup- 
erintendence, some are absent from the country, more 
than half non-residents of Boston, and many unable, 
from circumstances, to give much personal attention 
to the numberless little details necessary to form a 
great and complete result. Renewedly would we beg 
them to believe that of their patient, self-sacrificing 
and disinterested labors in behalf of the people of a 
foreign race and country, bound to them but by the 
recognition that ‘God has made of one blood ali na- 
tions of men,’ we are fully cognizant and deeply grate- 
ful ;—none the less that our expression of the same 
is so feeble and imperfect. 


The co-operation of abolitionists at home has been, 
we are pleased to say, more energetic, if not more ex- 
tensive than in past years. From nearly all who 
have heretofore aided us, we have received much val- 
uable assistance, and many new sources of sympathy 
and help have been opened to us. Contributions 
have been received from the following towns :—Han- 
over, Leominster, Lawrence, Fitchburg, Concord, 
Cambridge, Westminster, Dorchester, Cherry Val- 
ley, Leicester, New Bedford, Duxbury, Lowell, Mid- 
dleborough, Raynham, Charlestown, Dennis, Upton, 
Hingham, West Brookfield, Lancaster, Weymouth 
and Milton, all of Mass. ; from Portsmouth, Danbu- 
ry, Amherst and Weare, New Hampshire; from 
Brooklyn, West Norfolk and Winsted Village, Win- 
chester, Conn. For some beautiful embroidered otto- 
man covers, rivalling our foreign work, we are in- 
debted to ladies in Bucks county, Penn.; and for a 
box of very exquisite needle-work, in silk and mo- 
rocco, to a few friends on Staten Island, N.Y. Lynn, 
Plymouth, Worcester, West Roxbury, Roxbury, Sa- 
lem, Boston, Mass., and Portland, Me., each furnish- 
ed an attractive and profitable table. 

We cannot enumerate all the individuals to whom 
the thanks of the Bazaar are due; but we must es- 
pecially mention the kindness of Messrs. Ober, Smith 
& Morey for a well-furnished table of glass and Bri- 
tannia ware, both of which found ready customers. 


We rejoice to say that the Book Table, never more 
beautiful than on this occasion, was once more en- 
riched by the presence of the ‘ Liberty Bell.’ Last 
year we missed sadly its cheering peal. It contains 
papers of great value from distinguished friends of 
the cause, both in Europe and America, and will, we 
trust, receive as wide a dissemination as the limited 
number of copies renders practicable. Among much 
that is excellent, we would especially mention two 
articles as worthy of attention at the present time,— 
‘ The Gospel of Freedom,’ and ‘ the Great Apostate.’ 
The first may serve to correct some misrepresentations 
or misunderstandings in respect to the position of the 
American A. 8. Society ; the latter, in the language 
of truth and soberness, well explains the position of 
the eminent man now affording so melancholy an 
illustration of a statement which, made by Clarkson 
respecting the abolition of the slave trade, may be 
used with equal truth in regard to the abolition of 
slavery itself. Speaking of it as a test of character, 
he says :—*‘ It has separated the moral statesman from 
the wicked politician. It has shown us who, in the 
legislative and executive offices of our country, are 
fit to save, and who to destroy a nation.’ 


Mr. Webster might have saved this country, had 
he chosen. Very rarely has such influence been 
given to one man. Imagine that power of intellect, 
thet great eloquence, exerted on behalf of Freedom 
and Humanity, instead of Slavery and its attendant 
cruelties. That strength which becomes weakness, 
that eloquence which changes into vain babblings, 
when attempting to support any thing so vile and 
craven as the Fugitive Slave Bill, how would they 
have stirred the heart of this whole people, employed 
in its stern rebuke and indignant denunciation! This 
part Mr. Webster has not chosen, ® quote from 
‘The Liberty Bell’ the following Somet, by Theo- 
doxrg Parker, not merely because of its poetical beau- 
ty, but that we would place this testimeny to a great 
truth before the eyes of some who may never meet 
with the volume that contains it :— 


A SONNET FOR THE TIMEs. 
Wayfarer, pause! for late there stooped and fell 

One of Earth’s mightiest, loftiest minds; and now 

Stained and dishonored lies that ample brow, 
Wherein the Nations dreamed there slept a spell, 

To slay the ancient Fiend, who overthrew 

Corinth, Athena, and wide-grasping Rome, 

With every State where Freedom sought a home, 
Digged down her altars, and her hets slew ! 
All vainly gazed the Nations on that ; 

Vainly they asked that kingly mind for aid : 

The new Iscariot Freedom’s trust betrayed ! 

Go, passer-by! to men this warning tell :— 
THE MIGHTIEST, LOFTIEST MIND, SCORNING Gop’s svs- 
TICE, PELL. 


We do not regard the Faneuil Hall Bazaar as a 
money-making instrumentality, merely. Much di- 
rect anti-slavery work is done through its agency, 
the most important of which are the addresses given 
by eloquent speakers on the evenings of its last 
week. The speakers on the present occasion were 
Messrs Phillips, Quincy, Thompson, Garrison, Buf- 
fum, Bowditch and Russell. It is with much pleas- 
ure we announce that, after due notice in the news- 
papers, Mr. George Thompson, on the evening of the 
26th, addressed as crowded an audience as, under the 
existing circumstances, Faneuil Hall could contain, 
with even more than his usual effective eloquence. 
Unexpectedly present on the last evening, he occupied 
the attention of a smaller, though not less delighted 
assembly. ‘he unbounded enthusiasm with which 
he was heard on both occasions bore gratifying testi- 
mony to the progress of public sentiment in our com- 
munity. The ‘ Pilgrim city’ is far enough removed 
from what she should be; but ‘the Boston of 1850 
is not the Boston of 1835. The utterances for truth 
and humanity here poured forth like water for the 
last fifteen years have not been all in vain. It is not 
in the power of pro-slavery capitalists or hireling 
newspapers, to again inflame the popular mind to so 
ignorant and ferocious a frenzy. It does not do to 
allege that the occasion was secured from interruption 
only by the price of admittance at the door—twenty- 
five cents; or that it was protected by the presence 
of ladies merely. A few dollars more or Less are, of 
course, nothing in the way ofa genuine popular in. 
dignation ; and the same women who, in 1835, were 
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| probably urged on and encouraged by persons occu- 


e respectable place in society. The real 
thorities, who d making the slightest attempt 
to preserve the peace of the meeting. The ocourrence 
wasashame to the city, and a vexatious annoyance 
to the abolitionists ; but the entire quiet and compos- 
egw | thousands from all parts of the country 
who the gallery, a majority of whom were wo- 
men, very plainly evinced that the meeting was per- 
fectly free from all shadow of fear or personal anxie- 
ty. We concede that so gross an insult could only 
have been offered to the representatives of a most 
unpopular cause, but unpopularity and personal 
peril are widely different things; and, for ourselves, 
we thankfully appreciate the difference. 

The Bazaar opened on the morning of Thursday, 
the 19th of December, and closed on the evening of 
Saturday, the 28th. As we review its labors and re- 
sponsibilities, we would return our grateful ac- 
knowledgements to the Superintendent of Faneuil 
Hall, Mr. Henry Taylor, for his very valuable and ef- 
ficient services. Our thanks are also due to Messrs. 
Collamore & Co., Mr. W. M. Marjoram, Mr. 8. P. 
Adams, and others whose names we will not here 
mention. Much of the convenience and comfort that 
so greatly facilitated our success was owing to their 
kindness. 


oe oe 


Before closing, we feel it is not an unsuitable occa- 
sion to refer to some circumstances that may connect 
themselves with our future success. How long it may 
be our duty to hold this Bazaar, we cannot say; but, 
while we do so, we would, as far as it may be in our 
power, preserve its usefulness, by the removal of any 
misapprehension that may arise in regard to its pur- 
poses or the disposition of its funds. We are told 
that, among some of our friends in Great Britain, an 
anxiety exists in regard to heretical opinions in reli- 
gion said to be entertained by the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society, its periodicals, agents, or leading influ- 
ences ; that some persons have ceased their labors for 
the Bazaar, fearing that its proceeds would be ap- 
plied to the circulation of iufidel opinions. How far 
such anxieties and fears are attributable to the state- 
ments of the pro-slavery churches of this country and 
their abettors, we cannot now stop to enquire. We 
will state, once for all, the position of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, with entire sincerity, and with 
such clearness as may be in our power. 

The American Anti-Slavery Society is based on the 
doctrine of the sinfulness of slavery under all cireum- 
stances, and the consequent duty of immediate and un- 
Any person, not a slave- 
holder, holding these sentiments, may join it. In re- 
gard to theological opinions or religious observances, 
it utters no voice whatever ; and touching these mat- 
ters, all its members are free to hold or promulgate 
whatever doctrine they may see fit, so that they do 
not for this purpose make use of the platform or in- 
strumentalities of the Anti-Slavery Society. This 
Society holds large public meetings, where the fullest 
discussion of slavery, in all its bearings, is permitted. 
Slaveholders and pro-slavcry men of all sects and par- 
ties are freely allowed to enunciate and defend their 
opinions in the fullest manner,—subject, of course, to 
the ordinary rules of debate, and with the understand- 
ing that the arguments brought forward may be con- 
troverted in any manner that the individual abolition- 
ist undertaking to reply shall judge best, In a coun- 
try where complete suffrage obtains in the State,and the 
voluntary principle in the Church, this would seem 
to be the most satisfactory way of carrying forward 
opinions whose final decision rests with the people.— 
The measure of success that we have secured proves 
the wisdom of this course. 

But it is its necessary consequence, that the most 
clashing and heterogeneous opinions touching poli- 
tics, morals and religion must occasionally and inci- 
dentally beintroduced. The Society invites all men to 
its platform on equal terms, Christian and Infidel, 
Whig and Democrat, male and female, non-resistant 
and warrior, native and foreigner. Should it marvel 
or object, if each individual speak in his own lan- 
guage, that which his own social condition, every day 
associations and mental habits have made natural 
and appropriate, indeed indispensable to any full and 
genuine expression of his real mind? It might as 
properly object that a Frenchman spoke French, or a 
Russian Russ. It is the great blessing and crowning 
glory ofthe anti-slavery cause, that it can summon the 
whole world to its help ; but it is idle to suppose that 
those who obey its call can or will lay aside the di- 
versities of race, condition and creed, that obtain the 
world over. All that we can claim is, that each man 
come in sincerity, with an earnest desire to abolish 
slavery by such means as to him seem appropriate.— 
If it be the object of any one to advance his own opin- 
ions on other subjects, to make the interests of the 
slave subsidiary to any thing else, then do we pro- 
nounce the abolitionism of such an one defective, and 
his moral princple unsound. Doubt not that the 
general current of public feeling will prevent any 
special injury from this source. Where a real love 
for and self-sacrifice in behalf of the cause exist, it is 
difficult to make a very serious mistake. 

We do not deny that a local coloring will necessa- 
rily pervade our meetings. Puritanical observances 
and modes of speech and opinion, wild prevail ina 
Massachusetts meeting, and Quaker ones in a Pennsyl- 
vania one. This is in the nature of the case, but the 
Society is responsible but for the action and opinion 
recorded in its votes. As no one but the members 
vote, for these they alone are responsible. Neither do 
we deny that, in regard tothe most important sub- 
jects, very great differences of opinion may be at times 
apparent in our meetings, but they appear incident- 
ally, on subjects not germain to the cause, and on 
which we as an abolition society have no testimony to 
give. If aslaveholder enters our assembly to declare 
that the Bible sanctions slavery, those receiving it as a 
Divine Revelation will defend it from so blasphemous 
a charge as best they may. If there are others who 
exclaim, ‘so much the worse for the Bible,” the Socie- 
ty incurs no responsibility for them any more than for 
the others. We are not convened to prove the truth 
of revelation, but to emancipate the slave: the believ- 
er by urging the sanctions and teachings of what is to 
him the word of God and the guide to salvation ; the 
unbeliever by such arguments as he can draw from 
other sources. 

The same principle obtains in regard to newspapers 
supported by the funds of the American Society or 
its auxiliaries. The only ones so supported are the 
National A. 8. Standard, the Pennsylvania Freeman 
and the Ohio Bugle. The funds of the Boston Bazaar 
are given almost exclusively to the first, which, as the 
organ of the Parent Society, and as situated in the 
city of New York, is regarded as of primary import- 
ance. The others are maintained by their State Soci- 
eties. We have heard no complaint of these, the pa- 
pers for which we are really responsible, as i 
or infidel. Why is the anxiety felt ia regard to the 
paper for which we are not bie—The Libera- 
tor? It is supported from the funds of no society, 
/receives the endorsement of none any further than 
its anti-slavery character extends, is the sole proper- 
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It is with regret that we have felt ou: 
to go into this explanation. It is only 
various inquiries from abroad that we have do 
At this particular crisis, when all false issues os "4 
tervening obstacles removed, the abolition . 
face to face with the system of slavery, we . 
greatly regret that any should turn aside for 
theological warfare. Under any circumstances a 
& controversy would be most distastefy| to are 
but at the present hour the time so Spent were -_ 
than wasted. Absence of religious dogma is sone 
want of the United States at the present time, Jt : 
in a Protestant country, full of Bibles and pan 
clergymen, that events analogous in atrocity to < 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Massacre of a 
Bartholomew, the massacre of Glencoe, and similar 
historical enormities, are being enacted, « The roer 
ing loom of Time” is weaving such q Picture of te 
nominal Christianity of the present day a8 may oF 
cause coming ages to query whether we were not is 
profession as well as practice a heathen nation, 

In parting with all, both at home and abroad, who 
truly love the cause of the slave, may we be pardon. 
ed for urging the importance of a liberal and catho. 
lic spirit? In pursuing one of the noblest ends 
the world has ever witnessed, surely all hearts 
should beat in union. There may be diversities of 
opinion, but one spirit. In estimating another's 
creed, let us remember how much temperament, edu- 
cation and opportunity have had to do with its forma- 
tion ; let us remember that much intellectual error is 
reconcileable with a most earnest pursuit of truth, 
and a most Christ-like spirit. The doctrines on 
which we may differ are confessedly mysterious and 
difficult of apprehension, but in a state of feeling em- 
bracing true love for our Creator and all his children, 
we may surely agree. 

Were it not wise then, while offering our gift 
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“ Upon the great world’s altar stairs, 

That slope through darkness up to God,” 
to abjure all sectarian feeling, harsh construction and 
personal bitterness, recognizing that our responsibili- 
ty for the religious opinions of others must of neces. 
sity be extremely limited, but that in those cuss 
where unanimity is essential, the way of duty is not 
easily mistaken. A. W. WESTON 

Jan. 10th, 1851. 





Money received by A. W. Weston for the Bazaar of 
1850-61. 


Friends in Dennis, Mass, $10 00 
William 1. Bowditch, Boston, 5 00 
Misses Andrews, Newburyport, 300 
Richard Clapp, D . chester, 5 00 
Rufus Bates, Hanover, 400 
C, C. Field and C, U. Nichols, Leominster, 2 00 
From Lawrence, ie 
¥rom Leominster, 50 
Westminster Sewing Circle, by Mrs Drake, — 75 
Cherry Valley, Leicester, 7 50 
Salem Female A. 8. Society, by Miss Kenny, 50 0 
West Brookfield A. S. Sewing Circle, 10 00 
Friends in Lancaster, by Mrs. Hastings, 237 
Friends in New Bedford, by Louisa Kicketson, 24 00 
Stoneham A. 8. Sewing Circle, 10 00 
Miss E. A. Cotton, Boston, 10 00 
Mrs. Nancy Babcock, of Berlin, 10 0 
Thomas Brown, 20 
Capt. Lemuel Stevens, Plymouth, 50 
Ladies’ A. S. Society, Winsted village, 
Winchester, Conn., 400 
7 From Great Britain. 
By Bristol Box, £100 


140 
166 


By Leeds Box, 
A Lady of Leeds, 
From Edinburgh, by William Smeal, Glasgow. 

George Combe, 45 Melville street, £100 

Christian Scott, 7 West Circus Place, 10 ’ 

Miss Anderson, ] : : 

Mr. Trevellyan, 4 

Robert Armour, - 

Donations received in Bristol, England, and expendes 
there for the Bazaar. 

Mrs. Rowland Neath, 

Mrs. Carpenter, Bristol, 

Miss Cobb, mange ‘ 

Mrs. Hy. ayes, Bath, 

Mrs. General Dighton, (Newland,) 

Mr. Henry Dighton, 

Mrs. Tothill, Bristol, 

Mrs. Michell, Isle of Wight, 

Rev. 'I. Kell, Isle of Wight, 50 

Mr. T. Worsley, Clifton, 

Miss Smith, Dublin, 

Miss Carpenter, Birmingham, 

Mrs. Acland, Clifton, 


£100 
100 
109 
100 
100 
100 


Smaller sums from various friends, 
plication of 
Donations to A. W. Weston for the pw 
: Liberty Bell. $20 nv) 
Charles F. Hovey, 500 
Misses Sarjent, ; 50 
Mrs. James M. Kobbins, 5 00 
William C. Taber, 5 00 
Edmund Taber, 50 
Mrs. F, G, Shaw, 5 00 
Mrs, G. R. Russell, 500 
Miss E, A. Cotton, 5 0 
Wendell Phillips, 500 
Charles W. Morgan, 9 0 
Mrs. L. L. Walker, 500 
Marcus Spring, 19 00 
Mrs. David Joy, 19 00 
William C. Coffin, 5 Y 
Joseph Congdon, 5 00 
Mre. Oliver Dennett, 3 0 
Miss M. H. Andrews, 50 
John M. Fisk, 3 0 
Mrs. G. W. Briggs, 50 
George N. Vickars, 10 
Dr. Farnsworth, 0 
James Eddy, 10 0 
Mrs. Ellis Gray Loring, 10 : 
yr) u 


Nathaniel Barney, 
Ladies in England by Mrs. Follen, pans £ 
Merchandize received for the Seventeen * 

Bazaar 


s Paton. 
from Glasgow, by Andrew ; 
— — = “ Porte by Mrs. David Mor ributen 
One “ “ Edinburgh, inlets 
from Kirkcaldy, by oor poo 
from Leeds, by omsas- 
ae from Bristol, by Mrs. Her et alse 
Gor fee Mesh a 
« from Dubli . : 
See. team. Oak, by Label Jennie 5 ane Bot 


One Box from Frankfort, Ge 
from Paris, by M. W- 
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gsETTS . 
5 ym of the Massachusetts Anti- 


“ut be held at the ‘TREMONT TemrLe 
7 spay, Jan. 22d, and will proba- 

she two succeeding days. We 
a ee friends of the importance, at 
remine ae attendance, and a full repre- 
ra the State Beyond a doubt 
‘mes so much require, @ 
And we cordial- 
earore ads, beyond the limits of Massachu- 
yisnie age on this 4, proaching anniversary. 
digi 8 “ier in the warfare against Slavery, 
avery “ determined to have no share in up- 
yoo wn r 4 thing, all who fear God and his 
™ Paes and its mean and cowardly en- 
on” ve the annual meeting of the old pio- 
po let the voice of Massachusetts 
forth in tones that shall startle 


ake him let the oppressed go 


tre Anal 


Sect 
an WEDst 
Boston, » 


jon th 





ute ajition to the long-tried and eloquent ad- 
liar ve cause, Whom we have been wont to 

mS * om annual gathering, we have great 
nae : g that our faithful and noble friend, 
Tuoursos of England, is pledged to be 

as The Annual Report is expected to be 


- : ready for distribution in the course of 
pied ane ’ 


geure in 885 mn 


¢ mectung 


FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
> iouxcy, Secretary 
Bourse © wry aot 
prpERATOR — ANTI-SLAVERY SOI- 
ra REE. 
vappator having completed the TWENTIETH 
Tr me sence, and entered upon its third de- 
me a is friends and patrons have expressed 
men in with the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
aly, as far a8 practicable, in celebrating the 
, suitable manner. On consultation, it has 
Cre eed to hold a SOIREE, for this special ob- 
ee CocurreaT® Hatt, Boston, on FripAY even- 
; oe o4th, at the close of the annual meeting 
vs sesachusetts Anti-Slavery Society on the af- 
a ; of that day-—thus giving an opportunity to 
n> shelitboniats, in various parts of the Common- 
+, attending the anniversary, to be present, It 
* fal to be an occasion cf thrilling interest. In 
a toa substantial and elegant entertainment, 


gcenre™ ) 
eguse gener 


Gus 


jyp by Mr. J. B. Sort, to supply all bodily 
serves Bp’? * 


v< there will be vocal aid instrumental music, 
wants, »* Z y 
»j addresses may be expected from Groxce Txuomp- 
we oert Pues, W L. Garpison, Faeper- 


Doverass, and other frends of emancipation.— 


Tickets, 50 cents each. 
(@ As only a limited nunber can be accommoda- 
ed. those who desire to be present at this commemo- 


rative gathering, and fully purpose doing 80, are re- 


ommended to make immediate application for tickets 
to Rosert F. Waxicut, An i-Slavery Office, 21 Corn- 
Tickets will be reserved for such as are ordered 
Y mau. 
WE TE-t eek 


(@” Here is an occasion fer a stirring gathering !— 
Let the Temple be crowded ‘0 overflowing ! 


CHAPLIN IN BOSTON. 


A meeting for the reception of Witttam L. Cuar- 
x, the distinguished representative of Northern sen- 
nts, and victim of Southern outrage, will be 


held at Tremont Temple, THIS (Friday) EVENING, 
Jan. 17, 1851, at 7 o'clock. Mr. Chaplin and other 
eminent speakers will address the meeting. 

By order of the Committee. 


. —_ ute 
POLITICAL TREACHERY. 

The attempted Union between the Free Soil and 
Democratic parties, for a fair distribution of the loaves 
and fishes Of OMe, Has resulted (ac we were confi- 
dent it would) in an act of the basest political treach- 


ery on the part of the Democrats. On Saturday, the 


Democratic candidate for Governor, George S. Bout- 





well, and the Democratic candidate for Lieut. Gover- 
nor, Henry W. Cushman, were elected to fill these 
ffices by the Senate, by a unanimous vote—the Free 


voting for these gentlemen in good faith, and} 

the condition, understood and implied in a manner | 

as sacred as an oath, that Charles Sumner should be 
elected U. 8. Senator, for the next Senatorial term of 
six years from the 4th of March next, to succeed the 
sent incumbent, Robert C. Winthrop. Well, on 





sday, after the election of Amasa Walker, (Free | 
Soiler,) to be Secretary of State, and Charles B. Hall, | 
Democrat,) to be Treasurer and Receiver General of | 


the Commonwealth, the special assignment, the elec- 
tion of Senator of the United States, was taken up in 
the House, and on the first ballot the vote stood 


th 
thus :— 





W hole number of votes, 381 
Necessary for a choice, 191 
Charles Sumner of Boston, (Free Soil) had 186 
Robert C. Winthrop of Boston, (Whig) 167 
H. H. Childs of Pittstield, 6 
Pliny Merrick of Worcester, 6 
Isaac Davis of Worcester, 5 
Robert Rantoul, Jr, of Beverly, : 
oe orge S. Boutwell of Groton, 2 
Stephen C. Phillips of Salem, 2 
Benjamin F. Hallett of Boston, 1 
George N. Briggs of Pittsfield, 1 
John Mills of Springfield, i 
Samuel Hoar of Concord, 1 
And there was no election. 
On the second ballot, the vote stood thus— 
@ number of votes, 383 
“ecesary fora choice, 192 
Charles Sumner had 186 
Robert C. Winthrop, 168 
Scattering, 26 


For a fitting commentary on this po- 
', See the admonitory, clear-sighted and 
‘etter of Mr. Palfrey on our first page. 






VOLENT DEATH OP THE SLAVE HUNT- 
ER, WILLIS H. HUGHES. 
“ee Republican of the 7th instant con- 
Mason a ount of a fatal rencontre in the street, at 
‘ ilis a on the Sunday previous, between 
5: ughes, the man who was in this city re- 
"3, a8 the agent for the arrest of Crafts, the fugi- 
witli. and @ man by the name of Knight, a 
mer of the Knight who accompanied Hughes to 
. It was a political quarrel, it seems, which 
The following are the only 
nah Republican : 
{Mr Hughes, eee about the defeat 
pal election on Saturday, onan a at the munici- 
tween them ; , produced harsh words 
< 4un by the throat, when K,. 





gave rise to the combat. 
foots «s. 
Tacts Stated by the Savan 


ad Knight made so 





Knighs Boston in quest of the fugitive, and Mr. 
h ho accompanied 


This is a swift and literal 


mp fulfilment of the scriptur- 
© declaration, that « the w oat 


ages of sin is death.’ 
———— 

Tax Sores. 
intend being 
this » 





We would again remind those who 
at the Anti-Slavery Soiree, to be held in 
oa a safe evening of the 24th instant, that they 
ae Acnde secure tickets as early as possible. It 
a Positively determined, on the first day of the 
. oe CW ednesday next,) how many are to 
deat ee The occasion is one of peculiar 
RP e history of the rise and progress of the 

TY Movement in this country; and with 


| that famous passage, where Peter says, ‘ Whether it 


‘REMARKS OP THOMAS RUSSELL, ESQ, 
or Bostox, at THE Anti-Stayery Bazaan, Duc. 28th, 
1850. 


My Frrenvs—I shall not apologize for venturing 
to accept the invitation to address you. Our eloquent 
friend, Mr. PutLiips, gave us, a few days since, a re- 
cipe for turning a Free Soiler into an Abolitionist. 
He says it only needs a proper amount of abuse.— 
Now, if abuse is to be secured by addressing the 
friends of Liberty, by whatever name they may be 
called, and wherever they may be assembled, I am 
quite ready to try the prescription. (Applause.) 

There are two subjects, which just now interest ev- 
ery Northern freeman most deeply, and upon which 
all should be as one man,—the threatened enforce- 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Bill, and the attempt to 
put down Free Discussion. We are forbidden to ag- 
itate the subject of Slavery, or to speak the praises of 
Freedom ; and at the same time, we are commended 
to return the trembling bondman who has fled North- 
ward for shelter from his pursuers. Yes, we must 
even be willing to send our own mothers into sla- 
very ; for ‘thus says the Grand Mufti’ of Unitarian- 
ism. e 

I cannot better express my feelings on these points, 
than by repeating an anecdote, which has, at least, 
the merit of antiquity. The story goes, that a Sab- 
bath School teacher once read to a pupil the account 
of the forty children who were devoured by two she- 
bears, for mocking the old prophet. The hopeful 
youth looked up in his teacher’s face, and called out, 
‘Go up, thou bald-head ! Now bring on your bears !’ 
(Laughter.) Now, we are told that the escaping 
slave shall be returned to his master ; that the Fu- 
gitive Bill sh enforced by arms; that agitation 
shall be quieted, and free discussion shall be put 
down. And we answer, that the fugitive shall not 
be delivered up; free speech shall not be restrained; 
the slave shall dwell with us, ‘ where it liketh him 
best ;’ and agitation shall not cease from the land.— 
And now, Mr. Fillmore and gentlemen, ‘bring on 
your bears.’ (Applause.) 

If you wish for a more classical answer to Southern 
demands, you may find it in that famous scene in 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV. where Hotspur is speaking 
of the King’s demand for his Scottish prisoners :— 

‘ By Heaven ! he shall not have a Scot of them ; 

No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not; 

I'll keep them by this hand.’ 

So do the fre2men of Massachusetts reply to the 
haughty demands of the Southern slave-hunters.— 
They shall not havea slave of them! No, if a slave 
would save that Union which some of them love better 
than their souls, they shall not! We'll keep them all! 
And some of you are ready to complete the quotation, 
and to say,—We'll keep them by these hands !— 
(Cheers.) 

And Shakspeare teaches us a further lesson. The 
usurping king, fearing the claims of his cousin, Mor- 
timer, had forbidden Hotspur ever to breathe his 
name. Buthear the reply of the impetuous Eng- 
lishman :— 

*T'll catch him when he is asleep, 

And in his ear I'll holloa, Mortimer ! 
Yea, I'll have a starling trained to speak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him 

To keep his anger still in motion.’ 

So do our statesmen forbid us to name the name of 
that liberty, whose place in the people’s heart they 
have endeavored to usurp. But we will shout 
Liberty in their slumbering ears; and from day to 
day, and from year to year, thousands of true-hearted 
men shall ery aloud and spare not, speaking every- 
where and always nothing but Liderty / (Applause.) 


I wonder that any man, however gigantic his intei- 
lect, however vast his influence, should expect to re- 
concile New England men to the loss of free speech. 
It seems sometimes that the adoration of Daniel 
Webster's worshippers has affected his judgment, and 
that he believes himself really ‘ Godtike’—only that 
as a kind Creator said, ‘ Let there be light, and there 
was light’; so Daniel Webster thinks he has but to 
decree, ‘ Let there be darkness,’ and forthwith all the 
world shall become blind ! 


Nothing better illustrates the position of our great 
* Unionists,’ than the familiar story of the English 
monarch, who placed his chair upon the beach, and 
forbade the waves to pass beyond a line which had 
been traced upon the sand. The angry waves lifted 
their proud hearts, and flowed far adove the bound 
with which the king had sought to limit their ap- 
proach. So do our great men attempt to imitate the 
omnipotence of God, and say to the mighty ocean of 
anti-slavery agitation, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, and 
no farther—here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’— 
The foaming billows only roll higher and higher on 
the strand, 

‘While every nation, every sea, 
Trembles, and dreads the swelling tide.’ 

But our statesmen not only order us to obey their 
decrees: they attempt to reason with us from the 
Scriptures, and they tell us that they have not read 
the Old Testament or the New correctly, who think 
they find in either any authority for disobeying a 
law which they regard as wrong. Surely, the author 
of this sentiment has never read as far in his Bible as 


be right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye.’ I fear that his bibli- 
cal readings must have stopped short at that other 
famous passage, where the same Simon Peter denied 
his master with anoath. (Applause.) 

This Scriptural reasoning, in defence of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill, is rather calculated to injure the Bi- 
ble in the estimation of men, than to support that 
wicked Act. You, who have been forced to vindicate 
the Constitution against the inhuman construction 
given it by our statesmen, must now defend the Scrip- 
tures from the insults heaped upon them by grave 
Doctors of Divinity. But as a question of morals, it 
matters little whether you look to the Old Testament 
or the New, or to the fresher revelation ‘ written by 
the finger of God upon the heart” of every human 
being ; for every where you find a denial of what 
Lord Brougham has called, in desthless words, ‘that 
wild and guilty phantasy, that man can hold property 
in man." 

And now, bidding farewell to the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, I propose to say a few words of the principles 
and prospects of the anti-slavery cause. Those prin- 
ciples I read in the mottoes that adorn these walls :— 
‘ All men art created equal '—* Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do to you.’ And the method of pro- 
claiming these noble sentiments is written upon that 
other standard—‘ I am in earnest ; I will not retreat ; 
I will not excuse ; I will not equivocate; and I witt BE 
nEaRD.’ (Cheers.)-+ It seems to me that the anti-sla- 


the cause of humanity. 


very cause may well be illustrated by the story of the 
Pilgrims ; ‘and I refer to them now, not only because 
we have jast come up from Plymouth, glowing with 
Pilgrim associations, but because the friends of sla- 
very, meeting in New York on the anniversary of the 
landing, have been engaged in desecrating the memo- 
ry of our fathers, by quoting them in opposition to 


You are charged with being bigoted and fanatical. 
Do not deny the accusation! A bigot, as we under- 
stand that word, is a man who believes his principles 
with his whole heart; a fanatic is one who carries 
those priseiples into his life. Tried by this defini- 
tion, what were our Pilgrim Fathers? No coward- 


Does it sometimes appear, that the friends of lider- 


ty are weak and powerless, when compared with the| 


forces mustered on the side of the oppressor? Do 


a little band of faithful men and women, and on the 
other, wealth, talent, influence, prejudice,—every 
source of power, except the Truth? Look once 
more at the story of our Pilgrim ancestors. Go back 
with me to the day when the white sail of the May- 
flower is first seen across the blue waters of Plymouth 
Bay, like a faint cloud upon the horizon,—a little 
cloud ‘ no bigger than a man’s hand,’ yet charged with 
what immortal! and infinite destinies for the old conti- 
nent and the new! And now contrast the weakness 
of that band of shivering exiles with the greatness of 
the work before them, and learn that truth, which 
every reform illustrates, and which I love to repeat— 
that No MAN IS WEAK WHO IS IN EARNEST POR THE 
Rieurt. (Applause.) 
Do the prospects of Freedom ever seem dark? Are 
you ever inclined to despair of its triumph? Go back 
once again to the Pilgrims, and tell me whether this 
cause has ever seen so dark a time as that cheerless 
November day, when the icy sails of the Mayflower 
were furled in Cape Cod harbor, and when our fathers 
met¥in her narrow cabin to form that famous compact 
designed to perpetuate liberty, falsely quoted in de- 
fence of wrong. Tell me, have even you (to Mr. 
Garrison) ever known an hour so dark as that cold 
morning in March, when our fathers met upon the 
Rock, to !y the fiftieth of their number beneath the 
ground where Governor Carver and Rose Standish, 
aud so much of the strength and beauty of their little 
band already reposed ;—or as that time of danger in 
June, when the skies were as brass, and the earth as 
iron; when the green blade was withering, and the 
hope of the year was almost cut off? Well said 
Grorce Tuompson, that the God who guided the 
Mayflower still survives to aid his own good cause. 
That God who softened the rigor of the winter of 
1620, and soothed the heart of Massasoit to kindness 
and love; the God who stayed the pestilence, while 
a remnant of his people yet remained, and who did 
not withhold his rain in the hour of need; that God 
now lays bare his arm to protect the cause of Liberty, 
and holds the friends of the bondman as in the hollow 
of hishand. (Applause.) 
We look to these examples, to find instances of tri- 
umphant faith and all-conquering truth. We may 
find a glorious parallel in the progress of our own 
cause. The Pilgrims numbered one hundred and 
one,—just one hundred more than anti-slavery could 
boast, when its pioneer first embraced the cause of 
the slave. (Cheers.) I see before me the man, 
within whose single heart there were wrapped up, 
twenty years ago, as in a germ, all the victories and 
glories, past, present and future, of this great cause. 
You all know his history. He was thrown into pris- 
on; but the gloom of a dungeon could not quench 
the fire of freedom in his soul. He was attacked by 
mobs; they could not trample out the life of that 
precious germ. (Applause.) And now look round 
you, and see how that little seed has grown. Its 
shoots are scattered like cedars; its branches cover 
the earth ; and its leaves shall yet be for the healing of 
this nation. 
I need say nothing of your prospects, except to re- 
peat these familiar sentiments: *‘ The Almighty has no 
attribute, which can take part with the slaveholder’—* God 
himself is with us for our Captain. We could desire 
no better pledge of success than the truth contained 
in these words; nor are we without signs of promise, 
that foreshadow the coming of that reign of right, to 
which your efforts and your prayers have long been 
directed. 
‘The hour of triumph comes apace, 

The promised, destined hour, 
When Earth upon a ransomed race 

Her bounteous gifts shall showes. 
Ring, Liserry, thy glorious bell, 
And high thy sacred banner swell ; 
Let trump on trump the triumph tell 

Of Heaven’s redeeming power.’ 


o_O 


MEETINGS AT FITCHBURG AND LEO- 
MINSTER. 
Agreeably to notice, an Anti-Slavery Convention 
was held in Fitchburg, (Worcester North,) on Thurs- 
day and Friday of last week, for the purpose of wel- 
coming our distinguished transatlantic coaéljutor, 
Grorce Txompson, to the Old Bay State, and listen- 
ing to his stirring appeals in behalf of the millions 
who are still clanking the chains of slavery, notwith- 
standing the religious and political professions of the 
nation. The first meeting was held in the ‘Town Hall 
on Thursday evening; and, though the weather was 
very unpropitious, the Hall was crowded by a choice 
assemblage, by whom Mr. Thompson was received in 
the most cordial manner—three hearty cheers being 
given for him on his rising to take the platform. 
That friend of ‘peace on earth,’ Rev. Elnathan Da- 
vis, acted as President of the Convention. The meet- 
ings were continued the next day—forenoon and af- 
ternoon; at each of which, Mr. Thompson spoke at 
considerable length, with greater ease, copiousness 
and eloquence, than we have heard him since his ar- 
rival—alternately proceeding, in his discussion of the 
exhaustless topic of slavery, ‘ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,’ holding entire mastery over the feel- 
ings of the audience, and eliciting the strongest man- 
ifestations of delight and approbation. His descrip- 
tion of the manner in which he became interested in 
the subject of American slavery was exceedingly 
graphic, nd highly amusing in its relation to Elliot 
Cresson, the pseudo Quaker of Philadelphia, formerly 
the agent of the American Colonization Society in 
England, whose deceptive career in that country was 
placed ir a strong light. 
The Convention was also addressed by Wendell 
Phillips with that force of reasoning, power of illus- 
tration,and beauty of rhetoric, for which he is so 
widely known. 
The Business Committee reported the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted :— 
Resclved, That among the inalienable rights of ev- 
ery human being is the right to be free—to arraign 
whatever he regards as unjust, inhuman, or unchris- 
tian in the institutions or politics of any country—to 
circumnavigate the globe, without hindrance or mo- 
lestation, for the purpose of testifying against what- 
ever is opposed’ to the government of God, and inim- 
ical to the rights and interests of mankind ;—and, 
therefore, they who deny to any man the possession 
of this right, wherever he may happen to be, in any 
part of the world, on the ground of complexional 
caste, or alleged inferiority, or the accident of a for- 
eign birth, are strangers to the spirit and design of 
Christianity, and adverse to him who gave himself for 
the whole human family. 
Resolved, That it is on the broad platform of our 
common Christianity, as well as on the ground of 
natural humanity, that we welcome among us, on this 
occasion, our beloved brother and faithful transatlan- 
tic co-laborer in the cause of liberty, GEORGE 
THOMPSON ; that in his self-denying and arduous 
labors in England, for the abolition of British West 
India slavery—for the repeal of the odious and op- 
pressive Corn Laws—for the enfranchisement of the 
laboring classes, who are there groaning under the 
yoke of political bondage—for the rescue and eleva- 
tion of the outraged millions of India—and for the 
abolition of that hideous system which is consigning 
three millions of our countrymen to hopeless bond- 











Buch gy 
aaa — as may be expected, it cannot fail to be 
st of reason and the flow of soul.’ 
°Mpson and Wendell 
Present, 


ly trimmtrs, no timid compromisers steered the May- 
flower across the sea, and made New England what 
she is tolay. None but ‘ultras,’ none but fanatics, 
crowded the deck of that noble vessel. The early 
history «f our Commonwealth is not the history of 

étism. Fanatic'rm I1id the corner-stone, and 
iron watched every rising pillar of the State. 


age—we perceive the spirit of Him who went about 
doing good, whose interest in the redemption of man 
was no; restrained by national lines or geographical 
bounderies, and to whom the dominion under the 
whole heaven is yet to be given. 

Rey. Mr. Trask, at the masieden of 9.108 2S 





your hearts ever faint when you see, on the one part, | | 


ATOR: | 


GREAT ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN FALL 
-. RIVER! ; 

A short time since, some of the citizens of Fall 
River, desiring to hear this celebrated orator and phi- 
for a course of four lectures. But to such a degree 
had his reputation preceded him, that the gentlemen 
who prepared for his coming found that their arrange- 
ments were not near as extensive as the public de- 
mand required, In consequence, however, of Mr. 
Thompson's other engagements, it was necessary to 
proceed immediately with the course. A ‘large hall 
was filled at once, and more than twice the number 
of tickets could have been sold, had it been possible 
to accommodate all who desired to hear him. He 
gave two most interesting lectures upon British In- 
dia, ari two upon the reforms of Great Britain. 

In his lecture on Saturday evening, 7th January, 
while speaking of the shameless prostitution of the 
franchise in England, he gave a description of elec- 
tion management, and the plan of operations by which 
the Boroughs were ‘jobbed,’ the means taken to keep 


into Parliament ; and sad a picture as it was of cor- 
ruption and deceit, it was still most mirth-provoking, 
and surpassed in some points even the interesting 
scenes witnessed by the well known ‘ Pickwick Club.’ 
It is needless to say that here, as everywhere, his pro- 
found knowledge of the subjects which he discussed, 
the candor, kindness, wit and eloquence which he ex- 
hibited at every step, won the admiration of the peo- 
ple for his brilliant talents; and, better stili, their 
love for his noble heart. 

By request, he consentel to address the people 
upon the subject of slavery in a general mass meeting, 
before he left the place; and Sabbath evening, Jan. 
12th, was selected for the occasion. The exercises, it 
was announced, would commence at halt past 6 0’- 
clock, but every seat in the spacious Town Hall was 
occupied nearly two hours before the time. At the 
hour appointed, the aisles were thronged; every 
foothold on the floor and in the gallery was occupied, 
and the rostrum so filled that but small space was left 
to the speaker himself ; and hundreds went away un- 
able to obtain an entrance. The meeting was called 
to order by Robert Adams, Esq. A Poem, delivered 
before the Plymouth County Anti-Slavery Society, on 
the recent anniversary of the Landing of the Pil- 
grims, by George W. Putnam of Lynn, was, by re- 
quest, repeated on this occasion. It was well receiv- 
ed, and warmly applauded. 

Mr. Thompson then came forward, and was intro- 
duced to the audience, and was received by them with 
demonstrations of unbounded applause. He com- 
menced his speech with the most powerful demonstra- 
tion of the ‘divinity of Truth,’ and the necessity of 
its thorough application to all the thoughts, designs 
and actions of men, to which we ever listened; and 
while he held his audience spell-bound, he made the 
application of Truth to American slavery. He spoke 
of the horrible guilt which that man incurred, who 
practised, connived at, palliated or excused the sin of 
human slavery—of the soul-murder and the God-de- 
fying atheism of the act. He carried his listeners to 
the precipice, and made them look with him into the 
black chasm of human guilt which yawned beneath. 

He then took up the subject of his being “a for- 
eigner,”” and the assertion that therefore he had no 
right to meddle with matters relating to our coun- 
try. Ina few sarcastic and humorous remarks, he 
disposed of this flimsy pretext, to the great amuse- 
ment and satisfaction of the audience, as their irre- 
pressible applause evinced at the close of almost ev- 
ery sentence. “The American people,” said Mr. 
Thompson, “ don’t dislike foreigners. O no, indeed! 
they like foreigners very much, if aman can walk 
well on a slack wire; if he can turn somersets ex- 
ceedingly well; if he can ride four horses at the same 
time, while the most skilful American can only ride 
three! Instead of being mobbed, and cried down in 
the newspapers, he is received with open arms, and 
people will pay their money must readily w yu and 
see these things done by foreigners! If a good lady 
has swallowed « nightingale, and it still lives and 
sings beautifully in her throat, the people are in rap- 
tures with the foreigner! The newspapers laud her 
to the skies, and carry out their love of Swedish 
things, whether it be in music or in turnips. But I 
come to speak for bleeding humanity—to claim, in 
the name of God, that the rights with which Hr in- 
vested the glorious being man shall not be torn from 
him ;—that he who is immortal shall not be robbed 
of his manhood, and herded with four-footed beasts 
and creeping things. And the friends of Slavery mob 
me! They hunt me like a wild beast, under the mis- 
erable pretence that Iam a foreigner! It is a sham! 
The real reason is, that I plead for human rights— 
that I talk of jastice and mercy !” 

For upwards of two hours, Mr. Thompson held that 
audience of more than two thousand persons almost 
breathless by the power of his surpassing eloquence. 
To follow him in his career of thought and expres- 
sion is as hopeless a task as fo follow the path of the 
lightning. 

At the close of the meeting, though the greater 
part of the audience had been in the hall nearly five 
hours, the people thronged around him to take him 
by the hand. Long will the people who heard Mr. 
Thompson on this occasion, remember it. We would 
say to all who are determined to hate George Thomp- 
son, keep away! Get up in some corner, and growl 
and gnash your teeth! But don’t come out, and 
listen to him ; for if you have one spark of generos- 
ity or manly feeling ir. your breast, you will despise 
yourselves, that you could hate one so kind, so gifted 
--one who has such a boundless love for all his race, 
not by any means excepting those who hate him most. 

There are a good number of the countrymen of 
Mr. Thompson to be found at every manufacturing 
place. They know how faithful he has been to the 
oppressed laboring classes of England. There are 
some English people here, who vied with our own 
countrymen in their heartfelt attentions to the philan- 
thropic stranger. Mr. Thompson leaves the place 
highly pleased with the intelligent audiences he has 
addressed, and with gratitude for the hospitality he 
has received at the hands of the citizens. <a 





Fircusurc. Special thanks are due to our friend 
Joshua Hutchinson, one of the renowned Hutchinson 
Family, for the anti-slavery songs volunteered by him 
at. the Convention in Fitchburg last week, and sung 
in a spirited and thrilling manner. These added much 
to the occasion. Will he furnish us with a copy of 
the original song of welcome to George Thompson, 
which he sung with so much effect ? 

Thanks are also due to our friend Benjamin Snow, 
Jr. for the hospitality so liberally extended by him to 
the friends present at the Convention frem abroad. 

On Friday evening, Mr. Thompson addressed a 
large, compact, and highly interested autience in the 
spacious vestry of the Unitarian meeing-house at 
Leominster. Notwithstanding his contiiuous labors 
at the Fitchburg Convention, he deliverel a most im- 
pressive address, at much length, without any sign of 
bodily exhaustion. The utmost satisfaction appears 
to have been given. For the hearty md generous 
entertainment provided by our untirin; friends, the 
Drakes, and in which we participated, tle most grate- 
ful acknowledgments are due. 





Tue Prortm Fatarrs. The spirite: Poem deliv- 
ered by Georce W. Putna of Lynn, t the celebra- 
tion of the Landing of the Pilgrim Faters on Ply- 
mouth Rock, by the abolitionists of Plynouth County, 
ou the 22d of December last, may be ound on our 
last page, through the kindness of its athor, who has 
thrown himself into the cause of Fredom and Pro- 
gress with a whole heart. It was lisened to with 











We are the children of bigots; all that we have, and 
are, and , we owe to fanaticism. Let us not dis- 
dain to humbly in the footsteps of our fathers. 


honest and talented men out, and get rich noodles | . 
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that means will still be extended to this « man of deeds’ 


is moved with compassion toward them, and instead 
of merely sitting down in inglorious ease and ‘ master- 
ly inactivity,’ to muse over their sad fate, and express 
Sympathy for their hapless condition, goes actively to 
work to relieve their suffering. He seems to be of the 
opinion of the boy who had fallen into the ditch, 
and who, on going home all besmeared with mud, 
being asked by his mother what he had to say for 
himself, rep)'ed—*I have nothing to say, mother, but 
I think it’s time something was did’.—y. 





Mr. Husparp, who made a speech at the Union 
meeting in Pittsfield, will be remembered as the com- 
missioner sent to Louisiana several years ago by our 
state government to look after the interests of our col- 
ored citizens visiting the of New Orleans. Since 
then, he has been somewhat prominent as a free soiler 
in his politics ; but on this occasion he expressed his 
concurrence in the object of the meeting, and insist- 
ed upon our duty to fulfil our constitutional com- 
pact. 


Fugitive Slave Excitement.—Man Shot.—The Phila- 
delphia North American says: Parkersburg, Chester 
Co., has + the — of great excitement in conse- 
quence of an attem; two negroes, as it is suppos- 
ed, to murder a white set d Hiram Magi 
It appears Maginness had made threats to inform 
against a negro man named Lewis, as a fugitive slave, 
and have him sent back into slavery. Maginness was 
shot down and dangerously wounded, in the night 
time, and suspicion has attached to Lewis, as the as- 
sassin. No arrests had been made, and the wounded 
man was doing well. 


Extraordinary Defalcation. — Rufus Greene, late 
Secretary of the Firemen’s Insurance Company, of 
Mobile, has been arrested in that city, on a charge of 
having embezzled property of the institution to the 
amount of some $80,000, involving more than half its 
capital. The highest confidence was placed in him 
by the community, and he was an elder of the Pres- 
byterian church, and a member of the City Council. 





Lunacy.—The legislature of South Carolina, has 
before it a bill, requiring tare. male person 
above a certain age arriving in South Carolina from a 
non-slaveholding State, or who has resided in such 
State, within the two years previous, to immediately 
report himself to a magistrate in writing, stating his 
name, ago, occupation, and place of residence; and, 
on default of such report, such person is to be com- 
mitted to jail until he do make such report of himself. 


t= The Cambridge correspondent «f the Spring- 
field Republican writes:—‘ Mr. V .o: is under- 
stood to have been lately the recipient « nerous 
present in money from some of hi; ‘]d 4 rich 
friends in Boston; rumor putsit at $25,000.’ 


ft There may be something in the insinuations 
against the integrity of molasses, for the N, O. Picay- 
une relates that ‘ a negro woman, belonging to Messrs. 
Thibodaux & Batey, of the parish of ‘Terrebonne, 
was caught in the sugar-mill a few days ago, and 
was ground up to the head—her body and limbs go- 
ing through the mill,’ 


Rights of Women.—The Indiana Convention, by 
vote of sixty six to fifty nine, has adopted the follow- 
ing provisions : ‘The real and personal property of 
women, whether owned before marriage or afterward, 
acquired by purchase or gift, (other than from the 
husband in fraud of his creditors,) devise or descent, 
shall be and remain secured to them, under equitable 
conditions, by law.’ 


(=e It is gravely asserted by some person who pro- 


fesses to know, that there is a combined movement on |: 


foot in the South to change the public opinion in Cal- 
ifornia to such an extent as to procure the election of 
a Legislature favorable to altering the Constitution 
of that State, so as to make it lawful to hold and pos- 
sess slaves. Itis said that money will be provided 
and agents sent out to bring about such a result. 


Naval.—A letter to the Norfolk Herald, from on 
board the United Siates ship St. Marys, dated Fun- 
chal Roads, Madeira, November 14, says—* It will be 
recollected that this ship was the first that sailed from 
the United States under the new act abolishing the in- 
human practice of flogging in our national vessels. Thus 
far our crew have shown that seamen are more capable 
of being governed by kindness than by the degrading 
severity of the old law, as not more than two or three 
cases of violation of discipline have been reported to 
Capt. McGruder, since the ship has been in commis- 
sion.’ 

The Great Exhibition of 1851.—The Emperor of 
Russia has given £20,000 for the use of the Star and 
Garter at Richmond, and the Emperor of Austria has 
taken Mivart’s Hotel for the season.—House rents in 
London are rising enormously—as much as £12 per 
week being offered for a si house in Clarges street. 

are reports of most extraordinary contracts in 
the provision line, one poulterer in the city having 
arranged for 1,000,000 chickens. 

{= The Southern Recorder, having examined the 
facts, assures us that the following are, respectively, 


the number of votes given by the States mentioned, 
on their first admission into the Union : 


Louisiana, 4,748 Arkansas, 3,638 


Indiana, 6,786 Michigan, 11,360 
Mississippi, 7,475 Flori 5,301 
Illinois, 8,075 Iowa, 13,271 


California, 14,213 


i It is computed that 5000 rish- 
ed the last season on the overland route to Califor- 
nia. 


By trial and comparison by one of the rations 
of Lowell, it has been ascertained that the expense of 
burning gas is about 30 per cent. greater than that of 
oil. 


{= The Governor of South Carolina, in his mes- 
sage to the i of that State, proposes the ex- 
tradition of the 9000 free negroes which it contains. 


{* The abolitionists of Cincinnati gave a pee 
to John P. Hale, recently, at the Hall of the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, where he was introduced to the ‘ wives, 
sisters and daughters of his friends,’ including ‘ many 
of the most respectable colored citizens.’ 


Patent Paine’s Light.—The Worcester Spy 
states that by the last steamer, Mr. Paine na lle § a 
patent for Great Britain, for his new invention. 


te A petition to Congress, against the Fugitive 
Slave Pe igg o Salem, Ohio, was fifteen feet 
in length, and signed by a double column of names. 


Mortality.—The number of deaths in Boston during 
the past ear, as reported at the office of the City 
, is 3667, being three more than occurred in 

1848, and 1412 less than in 1849. 


i and gives all the property 

of the survivor to celens tine teamenhs 
Ann Shankland died in Washington city on the 5th 
ult. at the very advanced age of 117 years. For 
ee Ae 


Maine State Prison.—We understand that the roof 
at Go Siow, Dene Gar pee bees Say 
mer stations, and are in working order, as though 
nothing had happened.—Augusta Age. 








delight by a crowded assembly. 
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(Of free Uxbridge, 
and vicinity will hold « im aid of 
Society, in the spa- 


cious new hall in the Blackstone Block, in Blackstone, 
Jan, 29 and 30. Articles sent over to the Faneuil 
Hall Bazaar, by friends of the cause in England, Ire- 


land and Scotland, will be offered for sale, which in 


quantity, variety and richness, will exceed any thing 
of the kind ever offered in this vicinity. 

George Thompson, Esq., M. P., of London, and 
Wendell Phillips, Esq., of Boston, have promised to 
be present. A good band of music is secured for the 
occasion. 

Donations of refreshments or money are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent to the Hall during the Fair, 
or left with either of the undersigned Committee of 
Arrangements. 


Friends of freedom !- Let the rich display of arti- 
cles, the soul-stirring music, and the united eloquence 
of Old and New England, pleading for the dumb, im- 
bruted slave, bring together the largest meeting ever 
held in the valley of the Blackstone! 





Olive Darling, Blackstone. 
Maria P. Fairbanks, “ 
Louisa P. Buffum, “ 
Louisa G. Thayer, “ 
Nancy B. Hill, “ 
Harriet Lapham, “ 
Eliza Shove, “ 
Mrs. T. Dermot, = 
Mrs. J. F. Comstock, Te, 
Mrs. D. Crossmaffj L 
Eliza Thayer, hs 
Julia Southwick, “ 
Catharine Johnson, “ 
Julia Paine, “ 
Mrs. D. S. Thayer, “ 
Harriet Hale “ 
Laurie Foster, Uxbridge. 
Martha Stowe, “ 
Martha Gale, Woonsocket. 
Caroline R. Gale, “ 
Mary Ann Johnson, “ 
Sarah Benson, “ 
Maria L. Southwick, Mendon. 
Joanna K. Ballou, Cumberland. 
Catherine Aldrich, Smithfield. 
COLLECTIONS 
In aid of William L. Chaplin, by Loring Moody. 
P 
Same Thos. H Atel, $0 
Benjamin Cutts, 50 Waswiex 
John Chapman, 1.00 . 
Collection, 5.02 
Saveus, Sidney Brooks, 50 
Benj. F. Newhall, 2.00 E. Dewnrs. 
Lyxy. Christopher Hall, 2.00 
Geo. W. Raddin, 1.00 David Sears, 50 
Friend, 25 John Sears, 26 
Albert Hitchins, 59 Collection, 8.14 
Artemas 8. Atherton, 50 CentTReEvVILLE. 
James Purington, 1.00 (Collection, 2.94 


CHARLES LIST, Secretary. 








LECTURES BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT. 


Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, of Boston, proposes to de- 
liver seven lectures in this city, the present win- 
ter, on certain individuals whom he takes to be pe~ 
culiarly the representatives of New England charac- 
ter and genius. The topics and persons are as fol- 
lows :—Order, Daniel Webster; Progress, W. L. Gar- 
rison; Popular Rights, Theodore Parker; Social 
Life, W. H. Channing ; Woman, S. Margaret Fuller ; 
Literature, Ralph Waldo Emerson; Humanity, Wm. 
Ellery Channing. 

te The third lecture will be given on Monday, 
evening Jan. 21, at half past 7 o’clock, at No. 7, 
Montgomery Place. 





PARKER PILLSBURY, 


An Agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, will lecture as follows :— 
Princeton, Friday, Jan. 17. 
Westminster, Sunday, “ 19. 
Feltonville, Monday, s 20. 
Berlin, Tuesday, “ 21. 





ESSEX COUNTY. 

A quarterly meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
—sentay Society will be held at Lawrence, at the 
Town Ha!l, on Saturday and Sunday, Jan. 18th and 
19th, commencing at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

George Thompson, Wm. L. Garrison, and other 
able on eloquent speakers, have engaged to be pres- 
ent. 

Abolitionists, come one, come all—falter not—let 
the watchword be, ‘Onward—Victory or ‘ 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Salem, Jan. 3, 1851. ELIZA J. KENNY. 





LECTURES IN WEYMOUTH. 

Joun M. Sprar expects to deliver two lectures 
in the Universalist meeting-house in Weymouth, 
next Sunday, morning and afternoon, on Crime and 
its Treatment. 





NOTICE. 
te W. M. Ferwarp will discourse on Sunday 
afternoon next, on The Compass and Power of Free 
Thought, at Washingtonian Hall, 21 Bromfield street. 





INTERESTING DISCUSSION. 

The People’s Sunday Meeting, at Washington Hall, 
221 Washington street, will discuss next Sunday af- 
ternoon the following question—‘ Is the African race 
naturally equal to the Caucassian?’ The meeting is 
free, Ho | the public are invited to attend and take 
part in the debate. Fifteen minutes are allowed each 
speaker. 


THE SPIRIT WORLD: 


UBLISHED weekly, at 28 Eliot street, Boston ; 

devoted to the exposition of NaTURB, Human, 
Spiritual, Divine. Pledged to no Traditional Dogmas, 
its columns are open to the diffusion of Universal 
Goodness and Truth; and, especially for Communica- 
tions from Spirits in the Spheres above. $1 per 
volume. The Second Volume commenced January 4, 


1851. 
January 17. 4tis. 


No. 30 Dock Square. 


I. CG BRUCE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Hats, Caps, Trunks, Valises, 
Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Furs, 


Buffalo Robes, 
NO. 30 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON. 
Under Johnson & Co’s Clothing Store. 
te” REMEMBER THE NUMBER. 
November 29 
UNION MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company. 
CAPITAL $150,000. 
CHARTER UNLIMITED. 
[¥" No connection with Fire, Marine, or Health In- 
surance. 4) 
BOARD OF FINANCE, 
Franxuin Haven, Rust Wriu1asMs, Me. 
Tuomas THATCHER, 
ELISHA B. PRATT, President. 
Danrer Suanr, Jr., Vice President. 


Hewry CROCKER, fe 
a Cc. Suarp, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


Insurances on life effected on the most favorable 
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POEM, 

Delivered before the Plymouth County Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, on the two hundred and thirtieth Anniver- 
sary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 

BY GEORGE W- PUTNAM. 


All night the storm came down ! ’ 
Like angry giants roused from out their sleep, 
The fierce winds rushed slong the pathless deep; 
And where the tall cliffs frown, 
The white waves in their fury dashed ; 
The forests brown 
Waved their torn branches o’er the raging sea ; 
And the fierce elements, to madness lashed, 
In the terrific onset met and clashed, 
And Nature spoke in tones of agony ! 


"Tis morning now. Dim in the eastern skies 
The sun is struggling upward through the cloud ; 
Far as the eye can reach the mountains rise ; 

Cold, lone and cheerless the wild landscape lies, 
Wood, hill and valley in their snowy shroud ; 
And like the booming of a distant bell, 
The sullen surges break upon the shore, 
And far along the cliffs their lengthened swell 
Fringes with freezing foam the wintry coast ; 
And like the sounds of a retreating host, 
The boundless forests roar. 


And though the fury of the storm is passed, 

Yet ever and anon the piercing blast 

Bends the pine’s loaded branehes to and fro, 

And o’er the upland sweeps the drifting snow. 

The frosty air, the dim sun’s slanting ray, 

Speak well the bitter cold December day. 

But, look ye! see! what cometh up the bay! 
‘ Whence the mysterious stranger there ? 
Say, Sachems of an hundred years! 

O, chieftains, speak ye true ! 

It moveth ! ‘tis a living thing! 

And see! with white and waving wing, 

It glides above the waters blue, 

And floats along the air! 

Hark! as the rocky shore it nears, 

What strange sounds come upon our ears ! 
Sachem! it seems to beckon you! 

Speak ! cometh it from Manitou ? 


So spake the red men when from yon wood-crowned 
height, 
Their dark eyes peered upon the startling sight ! 
No warlike banner waveth there, 
Nor breaks upon the chilly air 
The fearful sounds of clanging steel, 
And beat of martial drum ; 
Nor rings the trumpet’s bioody peal, 
As up the bay they come. 
While through the waters sweeps her keel, 
And round her bows the surges break, 
The wanderers, serene and calm, 
Gathered upon the icy deck, 
Call on the name of Israel’s Lord ; 
With trembling lips send heavenward 
The sound of solemn psalm. 


Still nearer on they come; the red men flee 

Back to the forest, to a calmer sea ; 

The little bark is hastening, ‘gainst the crag, 
Waves in the breeze the cross of England’s flag. 
The sails are furled, the weary voyage is ended, 
The anchor loosened from the Mayflower’s bow— 
The hope forlorn of Freedom! God defended ! 
The glorious Pilgrim band hath landed now ! 


And here, amid the winter's driving snow, 
Shivering beneath their humble roofs of bark, 
Back to the homes they loved their thoughts would go, 
And hearts grew faint, and eyes with tears grew 
dark. 
Yet, mid the gloomy hours, the Christian’s lore 
Solaced their aching hearts. They read of those, 
The faithful ones of Earth gone on before, 
Whom God delivered from Oppression’s hand ; 
They saw His angry breath consume his foes, 
And followed in the steps of Israel’s band, 
And with them in exulting reverence bowed, 
As, led by shaft of fire and awful cloud, 
He moved before them o’er the desert sand. 
They saw Him make an end of tyrant pride, 
And heard the song which by the Red Sea’s side 
The proud and dark-eyed Jewish maidens sang, 
While o’er the waters Miriam’s timbrel rang. 


Snow-clad, the tall pines stand, like spectres white, 
The clear, cold wintry heavens arching o’er ; 

The glistening snow gives back the pale starlight, 
And silence reigns save where the billows roar. 

Hark ! through the air there comes a boding sound, 

Echoing from out the forest depths profound ! 

Keeping his slow and ever measured tramp, 

The watchful sentry by the Pilgrim camp 

Grasps firm his matchlock ; toward the forest sends 

His piercing glance; and listening breathless, bends 

His ear towards the sounds. Knowing no fear, 

Ready for strife, he waiteth but to hear 

The Indian's battle-yell and warwhoop's din, 

To wake along the shore the drum’s alarms, 

And rouse to duty where, the camp within, 

Miles Standish and his men are sleeping on their arms. 

Hark ! there again it comes! round yonder height 

The cry is breaking—nearer now and lower : 

"Tis the wolves howling at the dead of night, 

And sound of drift-ice crashing on the shore. 

His heart beats on again. ‘Till morning's dawn 

Shall glimmer o’er the distant wave, 

And the bright stars above grow wan, 

The Christian soldier, stern and brave, 

Shall hold his watch upon the steep, 

Guarding the living while they sleep, 

And keeping holy ward above each new-made grave. 

And through the long night's weary time, 

His soul filled with its solemn calm, 

He listens to the surges’ ceaseless chime, 

Repeats the sacred Puritanic rhyme ; 

Calls on His name who ke 2peth from all harm, 

Watches the myriad lamps hung out on high, 

And looking where the tall cliffs seaward tower, 

He sees with reverential heart and eye, 

Far on the horizon where the storm clouds lower, 

God’s signals flash along the Northern sky. 


Through that long winter, cheerless, cold and bleak, 

Many with prayers and tears laid down to die ; 

And dreams of home, and thoughts tongue may not 
speak, 

Came rushing o’er the brain. 
cheek, 

And trembling hands of mourners closed the eye. 

And when the ice-bound earth the sun made glad, 

And Spring had set the glancing rivulets free, 

And Summer with its vesture green had clad 

Hill-side and valley, mountain and forest tree, 

The grave had gathered half their little number, 

The heart of many a Pilgrim beat no more ; 

The solemn ocean sang along the shore 

Its vast and endless anthem, o’er and o’er, 

Around the spot where yet in dust they slumber. 


Death blanched the 


More than two centuries have fled ;— 
While on the pathway of the world 
Have waved o’er throne and kingly head 
Stern Revolution’s banners red, 

And smoke of thousand battles curled, 
Here calmly have the Pilgrims slept, 
Their mighty labors not in vain. 

Above their graves their sons have wept, 
And prayed that Truth might ever reign. 
The Nations—freemen, ne'er forget— 
Are bleeding in their fetters yet ! 





With mingled gratitude and shame, 

We stand to-day above the bed 

Where sleep New England's honored dead, 
From whom a mighty people came. 


Long since the red men passed away : 
Their blazing council-fire no more 


Flashes upon the ocean cliff. 


Unmarked the graves wherein they lay, 
Their footprints are not on the shore ; 

No more the fairy Indian skiff 
Glideth adown the bay. 

The wide world knows the cruel story, 
How the weak fell before the strong ; 
Shame long hath dimmed a nation’s glory, 
May God forgive the wrong! 


Here stood the little Pilgrim band, 
Homeless end poor, for Freedom's sake ; 
To-day their line is o’er the land: 

The white man’s towns and cities stand 
Thick from the Ocean to the Lake; 
And from the Alleghanies’ crest 
Across the vale below, 

Their eye upon the glorious West, 

In countless throngs they go. 

By the Ohio’s fertile side, 

Where Mississippi moves in pride, 
They dwell—yet onward rolls the tide ! 
To-day the lengthened waggon trains 
Are winding o’er Nevada's plains ; 
And hear we there, in mother tongue, 
The very hymns the Pilgrims sung. 
We sit and hear beside the lamp, 

In miner’s lodge or trapper’s camp, 

On mountain side or glen, ; 
The tales of weary journeys done, 
Hair-breadth escapes, and close risks run, 
Of rivers crossed and battles won, 

By stern New England men ; 

From the rising to the setting sun, 

That Nation’s march hath been. 


While here a tyrant-ridden world to bless, 
A weary course the noble Pilgrims trod, 
And in the vast and pathless wilderness 
Reared one great altar unto Freedom's God. 
Pledged unto Sin, another altar stood, 
Far in the distant, sunny land of canes ; 
Walled in by Falsehood! dripping o’er with blood, 
Offering their myriad victims wreathed in chains, 
Trampling beneath their feet God's blessed word, 
Motocu and Mammon hourly ministered ; 
Laid on the neck of Lust the loosened reins, 
Swung the red lash, and counted o’er their gains ! 
Northward the mighty tide of wrong 
In its swollen fullness swept ; 
Laulled by the flatterer’s syren song, 
The guard of Freedom, thousands strong, 
In blinding folly slept ; 
And even the marshalled hosts of God, 
Wielded Oppression’s bloody rod ! 
Over the brightest things of time, 
Its dark waves rolled with sullen chime, 
And burning truths He made sublime, 
It quenched, or secret kept! 
Unceasing the triumphal arch 
Echoed the weary captive’s groans ; 
And fetters where the slave gangs march, 
Went clanking o’er the pavement stones. 
Oppression’s sign and death-like pall 
Were on the freeman’s heart and lip ; 
Chains thickly hung along the wall 
Of a ‘ free people’s’ council hall, 
And blood spots round the Capitol 
Were falling from the whip! 


At that dark hour, the watchman’s cry 
Pealed like a clarion o’er the land ; 

Lips touched with fire, with purpose high, 
Gave pledge of héart and hand ; 

Waked by a summons from the sky, 
Rallied the little band ! 


Then the clouds gathered. Near and far 
Came gibe, and taunt, and statesman’s frown, 
And Legislation from the Bar 
Thundered its maledictions down. 
Then did the Pulpit rear its form, 
And swell and guide the bitter storm ; 
Then was poured out upon their head 
The pent-up fury of an age; 
And round the path they dared to tread 
Dashed the white waves of human rage. 


O Statesman false! O pampered Priest ! 
Who thought to bar up Freedom’s way, 
The star that lighted up the East, 
In mercy to a lost world sent, 
Blazes along the firmament, 
And leads us on to-day ! 


Hope, then, forever! Looking back 
O’er trials and o’er dangers passed, 

God helping, courage shall not slack— 
We will be faithful to the last! 

Truth’s armor on, with sword and shield, 
Before the legions of the night, 

Keep we our watch upon the field, 
Beneath the banner of the Right! 


Darkening his country’s sullied fame, 

His honor and his conscience sold, 
To-day, exulting in his shame, 

The Northern doughface boasts his gold. 
To grasp the paltry gains of sin, 

‘The Press sends forth its greedy throng, 
The dastard statesman’s whippers in, 

The foul-mouthed hunting hounds of wrong ! 
Before the negro-driver’s frown, 

Scouting the virtue he doth lack, 
The ‘ God-like’ humbly bows him down, 

The meanest of the fawning pack ! 


The Church's veteran leaders stand— 
Apologists of darkest crime— 

By the slaver’s side to-day. 
To-day their foreheads bear a brand, 

Which all the waves of coming time 
Shall never wash away. 


To-day, where Freedom's altar stands, 
Where yet her banners float, 
Oppression’s foul and bloody hands 
Clutch at the Yankee’s throat. 
Slavery’s mark is by the mountain rills, 
Its blasting curse on every glen, 
And ring across the Northern hills 
The shrieks of hunted men. 


Not all the sons of Pilgrim race 
Have bowed the knee to Baal, 
Or joined the God-abhorred chase 
O’er the land we love so well. 
Their legions march at Freedom's pace, 
They've looked Oppression in the face, 
Shaken its deepest Hell! 

And we shall triumph! even now, 
From the dark pines of Aroostook, 
To where, beneath the mountain’s brow, 

Gold hunters on the sunset look ; 
From where, around the Pilgrims’ grave, 
The dashing billows chant their song, 
To where the blue Lake's waters lave 
The fertile shores which stretch along, 
Gleameth the light of Freedom's day 
Upon her myriad array ! 
Her songs by the clear mountain rills 
The Yankee maiden sings; 
And hark! along the vales and hills 
Her glorious war-cry rings! 
‘Away the chain! Away the ban!’ 
Thunders along the prairie’s span; 
And as a Nation’s deep heart thrills, 
The ery the vault of heaven fills— 
Up, ye, for trampled Man! 


He who hath shaken Mammon’s power, 
And dragged its dark deeds to the light; 

Whose arm sustained beneath its frown — 
The starving and the trodden down ; ; 

Where’Slavery dwelt, where Freedom smiles, 
Following his footsteps o’er the sea, 
Blessings from tens of thousands free 

Come thronging fromthe Indian isles. 

O, Pilgrim in the cause of Right ! 

Thou ‘rt welcome as the glimmering ray 
Which ushers in the coming day, 

To the faint watchers of the night ! 

To day goes greeting on the wind, 
Across the heaving waters, 

Our blessing to the good, the kind, 

Who seek the soul's chains to unbind, 
England's noblest sons and daughters ; 

Through thee we give that struggling band 

An earnest heart and brother’s hand! 

While riot England's regal thieves, 

While swarm as thick as forest leaves 
He Church’s robber hordes, 

Here Freedom's air the slaver breathes, 

Through ber warm heart his dagger cleaves, 
Backed by the cotton lords ! 

Lords of the Mitre, Lash, and Loom ! 
Though deaf, and dumb, and biind to all, 
Your ear shall yet hear Freedom’s call! 

Behold ! her finger writes your doom 
Eren now upon the wall! 


Standing upon the ‘ Pilgrim Rock,’ 
We watch the fearful fight; 
Exulting see in battle-shock 
The Darkness and the Light ! 
Trusting to Truth’s eternal laws, 
‘The final triumph of that cause 
To which the arm of Heaven is pledged, 
We hear the sea of passion dash, 
We hear the charging squadrons clash, 
While through the darkness, flash on flash, 
Gleam Freedom’s falchions, double-edged ! 


Soon shall her glorious words resound 
From Nation unto Nation; 
And soon shall roll the wide earth round 
The chariot of Salvation ! 
Truth rushing on her lightning way ! 
Wrong crushed and down! Right bearing sway ! 
Earth’s myriads shouting—t Hail the day ! 
Gop anv Emancrpation !’ 


(1) GzorGe Tuomrson. 


Che Viberator. 


PROTECTION TO THE PUGITIVE SLAVE 
A SACRED DUTY. 
Campnringe Crry, (Indiana,) Dec. 24, 1850. 
Dear Garrison : 

You cannot over-estimate the anxiety with which 
the Unionists of this State watch the movements of 
the New England States, in reference to the Fugi- 
tive Law. They go for the Union, slavery in, or sla- 
very out of it. They prefer Union to Liberty, Sla- 
very to Dissolution. I often meet them, and take 
the ground, that to confederate with slaveholders ‘to 
establish justice and secure liberty,’ is like joining 
with thieves to establish honesty, adulterers to pro- 
mote purity, murderers to secure life. Todo so isa 
sin and an outrage in the beginning, and in every 
step of progression. ‘The only way to get out of such 
a position is to dissolve the Union—each one for 
himself, Better that this ration, as a nation, should 
be blotted from the records of this world, than that 
slavery be continued, It will be blotted out, if sla- 
very be not abolished. ‘This anxiety as to movements 
in the East gives color to the lives of those in the 
West, who avow themselves as champiuns of this kid- 











napping Union. 

The Act of the Vermont Legislature, at its recent 
session, giving to the fugitive slave the benefit of 
Habeas Corpus, of trial by. jury, and of every legal 
defence. is being copied into the pro-slavery papers of 
Indiana, and commented on with great horror and se- 
verity. All say itis a deliberate act of political dis- 
solution—the legitimate result of anti-slavery discus- 
sion. 

It is indeed a bold, daring, but glorious act. It 
makes it the duty of the State’s Attorney ‘ diligently 
and faithfully to use all lawful means to protect, de- 
fend, and procure to be discharged,’ every person 
claimed to be arrested as a fugitive slave. On appli- 
cation of the State’s Attorney, it is made the duty of 
every Judge in the State to issue a writ of Habeas 
Corpus, returnable to the Supreme Court, or any 
county Court, or to any Judge in the State. It is 
made the duty of ‘all judicial and executive officers’ 
in the State, ‘if they have good reason to believe that 
any inhabitant of the State is about to be arrested 
or claimed as a fugitive slave, forthwith to give notice 
thereof to the State’s Attorney of the county in 
which such person resides.’ If the person claimed 
as a fugitive slave, when brought before one of the 
Judges, ‘ shall not be discharged, such person shall be 
entitled to an appeal to the next stated term of the 
County Court, on furnishing such bail as the Judge 
shall adjudge to be proper.’ And the Court to which 
the claimed fugitive shall appeal, ‘may and shall al- 
low and direct a TRIAL BY JURY on all questions 
of facts—and the costs of such trial shall be chargea- 
ble to the State, whenever the same would be other- 
wise chargeable to the person arrested or claimed as 
a fugitive slave.’ 

Is this all from sincere, bona fide regard for liberty ? 
If so, ‘Att Ham,’ Vermont, as the leader in doing 
justice to herself and to those who seek shelter from 
oppression under her care. She says to the slaye— 
«Come to us and we will protect you—Constitution or 
no Constitution, Union or no Union—our Green 
Mountains shall be sacred to freedom, and the slave 
that comes to us for protection shall find it.’ 

Can any duty be plainer or more sacredly binding 
on the people of the North, than that of protection 
to fugitive slaves? The hunted fugitive is innocent ; 
in coming to us and claiming our protection, he only 
exercises a right which is his by virtue of his mem- 
bership in the human family; he performs a duty 
which he owes to himself, to his posterity, and to his 
God. He oaly does what this entire nation says it is 
every man’s luty to do—to seek to improve his con- 
dition, to raise himself in intelligence and morals 
from the staie of a brute to that of a man. He is 
poor, he is frendless, he is wronged, he is helpless ; 
and he is ourbrother, the child of our Father. Every 
thing that car commend a fellow-being to our sympa- 
thy and protetion commends the fugitive slave. He 
has made a heroic struggle to help himself, which ap- 
peals to all that is manly or womanly in our nature. 

On our par, we have power to protect him. We 
have food anl clothing to furnish the fugitive slaves; 
we have hous to shelter them; we have labor to 
furnish them, and means to reward them; we have 
schools to edicate them; we have hearts to feel for 
them, and torgues to utter words of cheer and sym- 
pathy; we hae unoccupied lands for them to occu- 
py. In every way, we have means to protect them.~ 

Here, then, are combined two things. 1. An op- 
portunity to @nfer on an i t and injured hu- 
man being thegreatest possible good. 2. The power 
to confer thatgood. No duty of a parent to a child 
could be plain, more natural, or more imperative, 
than is our duy to protect the fugitive slave. 

But, the Corracr—the GLORIOUS UNION !— 
what is to of that? If we protect the fugitive, 
and thus di the most sacred of all our duties, 











less, and of préecting the innocent, shall we not vio- 
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which nothing can ever efface. How can any man, 
after a deed so mean, so cowardly, so subversive of 
every sentiment of honor, justice and manliness, ever 
dare to look an honest man in the face? A sheep- 
stealer is a hero compared to him. An open, daring, 
desperate pirate is an angel compated to such a 
wretch. He would riot protect his own mother or 
daughter or sister from a slave-breeding” ravishe?. 
Our relations and duties, as members of the human 
family, are antecedent and paramount to our relations 
and duties as members of any religious or political 
confederacy. MAIN is above the CITIZEN. Perish 
every human constitution that cannot exist withott 
sacrificing our duties as men and women to the du- 
ties of citizenship. Better, infinitely better, that this 
Republic sink into an ocean of blood, and thus end, 
at once, its frightful career of crime, than to exist, for 
another day, as it now does, at the expense of truth, 
justice, love and mercy; of every ming merit 


of hamanity, arid of every attribute of God. From |introd 


birth to the present hour, it has subsisted as the'pirate 
does, by preying apon the weak, the defenceless, 
the helpless, the innocent. It is gorged with the 
blood and ‘brains of innocent, helpless women and 
children. Every body knows thathe isa liar and a 
hypocrite, who, knowing the facts, as all in this na- 
tion do, says this is ‘the land of the free’—* an asy- 
lum for the oppressed.” Asylum for the oppressed !! 
God help me to patience and self-control when T hear 
priests and politicians coolly uttering a lie so known, 
so malignant. Why! it is a crime punishable with 
fines, imprisonment and death, to protect the man, 
woman or child who seeks an asylum among us ‘from 
the worst oppression that was ever perpetrated by 
man upon man—from that of chattel slavery. This 
*the home of the brave’! These brave republicans 
dare not protect the helpless, innocent mother and 
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I _ Mr. Hunt moved to 


ai | South, who, ‘not having he here? Ne 
' ¢ been hired, or otherwise induced, 





the following preamble and 
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from motives of a very questionable to 
canvass the country and hold meeting, pally 
attended by members of the factions at whose instance 

act.) and ‘to pass resolutions, ‘agitating’ and 
of our Union 


Y» calculated to array one section 
Sesstoy ts sactoss! dicsron il sil eed tactaieee 
ency to sectiona t, ill-will, and ‘ 
lution; the germs of which five of Hite baie “Ov- 
ered among a faction of bad and misguided — 
and whereas, our love for this glorious confederacy of 
States, under the venerable, patrictic and illustrious 
men, wh in the hour of trial, pledged their blood to 
build that confederacy, forbids us by our silence 
to acknow ip gee those napa = yy al 
disregard violation the Laws w ive: 
been coal enacted ; therefore, 
Be it unanimously Resolved, That we will obey the 
laws of the land, and fulfil, as orderly and loyal citi- 
zens, every compromise and injunction of the Consti- 
tution under which we live. 
Resolved, That as citizens of Indiana, we will, by 
every legal and honorable means within our power, 
endeavor to put down Treason and Rebellion; und 
that we believe that we understand our duty and a 
i we owe to our Government, and that.we 
thank no itinerant hireling of a faction for coming 
among us to blackguard our citizens, or disturb the 
peace of society; and that such emen ‘be re- 
spectfully requested’ to *go where oe reer and 
h legal 
ve as 
timen’ utions,” 
i uced by the Hon. James Rariden, lately in our} 
State Convention; and that the firm adherence to 
the execution of the laws, shown by our worthy U. 
Ss. 2 ep S. Meredith, Esq., meets our hearty ap- 
Resolved That the proceedlinat of this meeting be 
blished in the Cambri Reveille, State Sentinel, 
f anty Whig, Richmond Palladium, The 
Jeffersonian, e Democrat, The Liberator, and 
Washington Republic. 
= Observe the extensive circulation intended to 
be given to the above servile, low and abusive reso- 
lutions. To put the Liberator into such a category-is 
certainly one of the coolest pieces of effrontery we 
ever met with, 


DECISIONS OF THE U. 8. SUPREME 
COURT, 
A correspondent of the Clevel 
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babe that appeal to them for protection against the |is ably reviewing that portion of the’ recent message 
fetters, chains, scourges, blood-hounds and rifles of | of Goy. Wood, of Ohio, which relates to the Fugitive 
American slavery ! How brave, how noble, how man-| Slave Bill; and calls up, some Democratic reminis- 
ly, how heroic must he be, who looks on and sees the | cences, respecting implicit obedience to the decisions’ 
innocent child taken from his own hearth-stone by | of the U. S, Supreme Court, which we’ should like to 
some official kidnapper, and he not daring to interfere | see printed in the Washington Union, Boston Post, &e. 
to prevent the damning deed ! ; The Governor, ‘ not doubting’ what the tribunal 
But the Union—the glorious Union! This must | will do in the premises, gives us another paragraph 
stand, though humanity and Christianity be trodden nd Demow elie. Save on wane a 
God in the h e decisions upreme Court. Now mark what 

as Lm a ru throne of God in the heart of man Gov. Wood capa-an that j gsquestion, for it is 
eB gsm an be ; the response of the Oracle of modern Democracy :— 

I went to Salem, Marion county, last Sunday, 


. : er é 
(twenty miles,) through snow and mud, to urge on ‘ Homepage A gen “ye ae 
the people there the duty of protection to the fugi-| tions growing out of the Constitution of the United 
tive slave. ‘The anti-slavery Friends cheerfully gave'| States. It is the national tribunal, and its opinion is 
the use of their house, and we had a good meeting ; | ual. ‘There is no appeal. 

but the Orthodox Friends were much hurt thatI should} There, that is the decision of Ohio Democracy in 
come to disturb the peace of their Zion; i. e. their | anticipation of a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Quarterly Meeting, which was in session. ‘They | the U. 8. in favor of the Fugitive Slave Law. So that, 
counselled their young people not to come near us. poe ad te reagan gyal agar pan 
There was much outcry against me as a GARRI- writ of habess corpus ; in shaae Congress, by an 
SONITE and a traitor to the Union; and I was) anact expunge from the Constitution of the United 
threatened,—as is usually the case out here, by secta- | States every effectual safeguard against the most 
rians,—with ‘hell-fire and @amnation.’ My only re- | grinding pent glee “e at oe — — 
ply was, and is, to all such holy slang—‘I'd rather be | BOUNCE ¢o Onal, an 
damned as a Garrisonite and a traitor to this kidnap- ts .O6ie- Demncapay,, Suan h  Sareiner: Wont, ite 
ping Union, than be saved as om Orthedo= Quaker | out appeal ; or ‘its decisions absolutely conclusive 
and a friend to the Union.’ - "| on all others, and there is no appeal.’ ‘That if death 

Our duty to the fugitive slave.is prior and infinitely | should come in resisting such an act of Con 

superior to our duty to the Constitution and Union. | those who should resist would be guilty of murder.’ 


The consciences of thousands are reached when I go ti hihic all Roan ay ba this , that it is. consola- 
behind all laws and constitutions of human device, va ath ae te ee 


ied for * b : 2 : 
and urge upon them the duty which they owe to God pie ie tt anes, etek OF ie Cotanoded of 
and humanity to protect the slaves who seck an asy- | twelve Democratic Governors. 
lum among them. Prorecrion to THe Fvarrive| _ But this. conversion of the Democratic party to 
S.ave is one of our highest acts of love and devotion | Such transcendental views of the power of the Su- 
to God. This is to worship the Father ‘ in spirit and preme Court of the United States seems somewhat 
ag sudden and unexpected, and would have been very 


ifying, had such rsion b ~ 
Yours, for true freedom and true worship, gmtitying: | Sasied Liberty anid paterh siphons 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


prea pa but as it is, it seems but another 
Sy LT ets AR : un at party into the slough of Hunkerism. 

_P. 8. It is midnight; and for fourhoars:this eve- When the Democratic party has been left by. its 
ning I have been in a meeting of great excitement. | master, the Slave Power, free to speak and act out 
The meeting was appointed for me to lecture on the|its own sentiments, it has not been wont thus to 
Fugitive Law, and our duty to protect the fugitive, | extol and exaggerate the power of the Supreme 
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SCHENCK’S PULMONIc 


atter evey 
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We, the undersigned 


: » Tesidents of By; 
cinity, are well acquainted with Mr. re tnd ¥. 
ee ag have been afflicted as he ONS, mn4 

ea now that he used Schenck's p — above, 
7p poe have every reason to believe ituonig 8». 
mi go owes his preservation fom we to this 
grave. e known integrity and Position CMatury 
of Mr. Johnson, however, is a sufficient » IM society 
the public of the truth of his Statemon, tee 


LEWIS PRATT, Pratt's 

WHEATON, merchant ; CHEStnn yes X, 
VANT, coal merchant, formerly of oaton  URDE. 
W. BRAY, merchant ; JAMES \. HARLOW! 
an of Presbyterian Church ; §, B. Hon i 
Rctienaies JAMES B. SCOTT, book aoc: 

PACKED, coal agent. seems 

reatise on the Histor Nara as 
neat pamphlet, can be had Eg on aap, ing 
the agents in Boston: Sold in Boston ae h 
REDDING & ¢o 

8 STATE STREET 

Agents for Dr. J. H. Schenck, Philadelphia, Pris, 
per bottle, or six bottles for five do} Pris 4 
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W. H. Preston ; New Bedford, (:, A. Cla i mnouith, 
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cester, M: B. Green ; Springfield, B.K. Blig . pa 
idence, Rowe & Co.; Bangor, D rida n. 
Thomaston, R. S. Slocomb; Saco, 7 
Montpelier, Vt., Town and Hali, 
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BY, 
Fer the Cure of 
COUGHS, COLDs, 
HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGEH, CROUP, 


ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. 


§ bens truly valuable remedy for all diseases of the 
Lungs and Throat has become the chief reliance 
of the afflicted, as it is the most certain cure known 
for the above complaints. While it is a most pow- 
erful remedial agent in the most desperate and almost 
hopeless cases of Consumption, it is also, in diminish- 
ed doses, one of the mildest and most agreeable 
family medicines for common coughs and colds. Read 
below the opinion of men who are known to the 
world; and the world respect their opinions. 
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FROM PROF. HITCHCOCK. 

James C. Ayres: Sir—I have used your ‘ Cherry 
Pectoral’ in my own couse vf Geep-ccawd Bronchitis, 
and am satisfied from its chemical constitution that it 
is an admirable compound for the relief of laryngial 
difficulties. If my opinion as to its superior charse- 
ter can be of any service, you are at liberty to we it 
as you think proper. 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL.D. 
President of Amherst College, 
From the ‘LONDON LANCET’ 

*AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is one of the 
most valuable preparations that has fallen under our 
notice. After a careful cxamination, we do not hes- 
itate to say we have a large appreciation of its merits, 
and the fullest confidence in its usefulness for coughs 
and lung complaints.’ 

Dri Brewster, of Windham county, Conn., sends 
us the following testimony :— 

Dr. J..C. Ayer: Dear Sir—I have enclosed you 
a certificate from Mrs. Catharine A. Cady, a highly 
respectable lady of this village, wife of Mr. Seth Cady, 
Deputy Sheriff, Windham county, Connecticut. The 
cure in her case was very prompt, and has attracted 
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regardless of all constitutions, laws, fines, prisons, or 
threats of hell, in this or any other world. I, lec- 
tured nearly three hours, and closed by offering a 


Time has been, when the judgments of that 
tribunal, oft repeated in favor of the constitutional- 
ity of the odious United States Bank, and the grasp- 
ing tariff monopoly of the New England Cotton 


that of helpingthe helpless, of defending the defence- | 


resolution, ‘that it is the right and duty of every | Lords, wére denounced by the Democratic party, 
slave to escape from slavery.’ As I sat down, | headed by Southern ee | and resistance to 
JAMES H. HUNT, a drunken pettifogger, took the | their execution was a favorite measure of that party. 
stand, and offered a serics of resolutions, (which I Perhaps Gov. Wood may remember the struggle of 


hope willbe vento you,) a aubattae, Bao ho] ie STATE or Oo. wil tha monaer corporation, 


arose to speak, he and AuexanpER Ray,—tke drunk-|] would refer him to the case of the Bank of the 
en Postmaster and Magistrate of Cambridge City,— | United States, vs. Ralph Osborn, 9 Wheaton’s Re- 


rooms, groggeries and distilleries, to vote down my 
resolution, and to sustain his: About 1¢ o’clock, 
some fifty of their drunken associates, who had been 


ored people out of town, but these armed, ard drove 
them back to their drunkeries. James Hunt aspires 
to be one of Judge M’Lean’s assistant kidnagpers, 


their neighbors for assisting men to escape frem sla- 
very. I said at the meeting, if resistance to tyrants 
be obedience to God, it is the duty of fugitive slaves 
and every friend of liberty to put a bullet through 


more, or any other man, who shall attempt to con- Court of the United 


sign them of their neighbors to slavery. Thiasthey| mocrathe patty to Ue relosee how dined ne ie 
say, is treason and murder. Very well; I have said mous punishment, two pious, self. ing minis- 


scan- 


traitors to their own doctrine, if they will not do it. 
H.C. W. 


— 


t= The following are Mr. Hunt’s resolutions, re- iedee ean 


the State of Geor 
the 


part under the Fed- 
of treaties with the 


At the call of the audience, James H Hunt, Esq., 
replied to Mr. Wright, and in the course of his re-| |. : 
marks, pointing to Mr. Wright, told him that ‘his | te { a Power, thit to jus- 
name was only fit to be associated with that of Ben- ewe Ok na to those ns in fa- 
edict Arnold, which was sanctioned by a loud re- ve hee Bm ae 
sponse from the audience, Although Mr. Hunt|& utterance to the far-famed maxim, that all offi- 
handled Mr. Wright and his doctrines 
pb ne tee En defence of the 
rity of Judge McLean a 
‘Union resolations’ of Mr. 
of Mr. Wrigh 


| he deserved, ' 
net os Tae cd: anit has been by 
Wright of kis teat tena cil or Sauhedr, since 
D forme ; we ee emmy ae ag 
sixth section of the 


MERCANTILE 
M 


general attention. 
W. A. BREWSTER, &M. D. 


Wesr Kriuinary, Conn., Sept. 28, 1848. 
This may certify, that I was afflicted with a very 
severe cough in the winter of ‘47-48, which threat- 
ened to terminate in consumption. I had tried many 
medicines in vain, and was cured by the use of ‘Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral.’ CATHERINE K. CADY. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer, Lowell: Dear Sir—Feeling under 
bligations to you for the restoration of my health, I 
end you a report of my case, which you are at lib- 

erty to publish for the benefit of others. Last au 
tumn, I took a bad cold, accompanied by 2 severe 
cough, and made use of many medicines without ob- 
taining relief. I was obliged to give up business, + 
quently «siced blood, and could get no sleep at night. 
A friend gave me a bottle of your Cherry Pectoral, 
the ‘use of which I immediately commenced eccgrd- 
ing to directions. I have just purchased the filth 
bottle, and am nearly recovered. I now sleep = 
my cough has ceased, and all by the use of your val- 
uable medicine. BE. 8. STONE, A. M, 
Principal of Mt. Hope Seminary. 


From Dr. Bryant, Druggist and Postmaster, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass :— 

Dr. J. C. Ayer : Dear Sir—Enclosed please find of 
mittance for all the CHERRY PECTORAL last 50 
me, Ican unhesitatingly say, that no —" 
sell gives such satisfaction as yours does; nor 98" 
ever seen a medicine which cured so many c#*e a 
Cough and Lung Complaints. Our physio pe 
using it extensively in their practice, and wi 
resis yoors, D. M. BRYANT. 

a j ell, Mass 
by J..C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, ¥ 
and sid by al Druggists and Dealers Medicine 


throughout the country. 
ony 20. tMar.27 


. ‘ | 
Consumption ! Consumption: 
DR. FIELD, 
(Member of the Mass. Medical Society) 
VING in the curability of Consumption © 
a rene to Sevdes himseif to the examin 
and treatment of diseases of the THR0AT, wages 
Lunes ;—also to Dysrzrsta and Lives ComrLan 
ing often connected with consumption, 4” 


quently the cause of it. 
te" Office hours from 





9 to 2 o'clock. 

GEO. FIELD, M. D» 
132 Court st., near the Revere House, — 

Oct, 11 ly 


George Thompson, Esq., M. P, 











BEAUTIFUL Portrait of this distinguished Pt. 
lanthropist, from a erreotype Le Pufford 
thographed in the highest style of the art, Pine Pub- 
is for sale at 26 cents oF oe TE WETT & OO» 
Nee 18 Nos. 17 and 19, Combilh_ 
MERCANTILE 


DINING SALOON, 
— BY 


MARSTON & SIMPSON, = 
Warr, wean ae 


ons Packet Pisk, 





BOSTON. 








se ec aD 
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